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CHAPTER I. 

§0R several days Bianca de Carol! 
was not able to leave her bed. 
She remained at the Manor 
House under the care of Miss Dalton, and 
all felt those days as a sort of reprieve- 
Arthur returned home ; he did not go over 
to Dalton at all ; he tried by hard work and 
attention to business not to dwell on what 
had passed, or to think too much of the 
future. He left his fate in Colonel Dalton's 
hands, and did not press for an answer to his 
unusual proposal. Colonel Dalton and his 
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sister-in-law announcing Bianca's conva- 
lescence, but begging to keep her at the 
Manor House a little longer. 

* I am trying very hard to penetrate into 
this alien little heart/ she wrote. * The child 
is so strangely self-absorbed. If only we 
could take off the mental blinkers that hem 
in her views of life, I think we should find 
much that is beautiful and sweet ; but the 
process is extraordinarily difficult. She is 
very anxious to see May. Will you send her 
over ? Also, will you tell my May that Dr. 
Lawson tells me that Faith Winnawa is 
dying. Send the child to luncheon with me 
to-morroWj and she can walk to the ferry after- 
wards, come back to tea here, and drive home 
again. I am longing for the sight of her.' 

* I told May she must go in the carriage,' 
said Mrs. Dalton; *for little Dumps cast 
a shoe yesterday, and has hurt his foot on 
a stone — so he must rest.' 

' I don't like not seeing her the whole live- 
long day,* said Colonel Dalton. 
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* We will tell her not to be later than she 
can help. It is a good plan of Maria's, 
combining both poor Bianca*s pleasure and 
Faiths comfort. May must certainly go 
to-day.' 

* Then I shall drive her over myself,' said 
Colonel Dalton. * I can very well manage to 
do so. I shall go first to the Bench, and 
when the business is over I will go to Maria's 
house, and wait there till May is ready to 
come home.' 

So it was arranged. There were few 
things that May enjoyed more than being 
driven by her father in his mail-phaeton. 
Nothing had as yet been told to her of 
Bianca's flight, or of what had happened 
lately. Mrs. Dalton had begged her husband 
not to speak of it until there was something 
definitely arranged. May was conscious of 
mystery in the air, but she asked no ques- 
tions — ^she knew that she should be told all 
that there was to tell in time ; and it was part 
of the gentle but firm self-discipline that she 
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had imposed on herself of late, that she should 
be content to wait, to be still, to be patient in 
every way. 

Bianca was unfeignedly delighted to see 
her cousin. She threw her arms round her 
neck ; she kissed her as she had never done 
before. 

*You are glad to see me,' said May, 
looking at her and tenderly returning her 
caresses. * I am very glad, Bianca. I do 
so want you to love me.* 

* I did not know,' said Bianca timidly. ' I 
was afraid they might not let you come. Is 
Uncle John very angry with me i^* 

' Why should he be, dear ? No, no ; he 
can never be very angry with you — you 
are too much like his own child for that 
He will be very glad when you come 
home.' 

Bianca moved restlessly. May corrected 
herself hastily. 

' We shall all be glad when you come back 
to Dalton. I do so miss you !* 
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* Ah, you are good. I wish I was as good 
as you are, May/ 

May kissed her again. It was quite new 
to hear Bianca speak like this ; it must mean 
that at last some consciousness of duty and 
right was awakening within her. 

* I had a long letter from Jaqueline this 
morning/ she said. 

' Ah, what did she say ?* asked Bianca a 
little languidly, as if her mind was still too 
much absorbed to take interest in anyone 
or anything beyond her own boundary of 
thought* 

' It is a very wild letter,' said May, laugh- 
ing. * She says that after all the excitement 
of the last months, she feels like an unstrung 
bow, and that everybody is bored with her ; 
and she has no powers of conversation, and 
altogether has come to the conclusion that 
she is one of Nature^s little mistakes.' 

' That does not sound as if she were happy/ 
said Bianca thoughtfully* 

' She says/ and May began to read a 
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portion of the letter aloud : ' " You must not 
imagine from the limp letter that I am 
writing that I am not happy. I am not 
happy yet, because I have not had time to 
be so. How can I ? I half fancied that 
the very fact of Mr. Fitzroy's having actually 
thought me worthy, would have reformed 
me on the spot." ' 

May could not help laughing before she 
went on. 

* " But I am just as bad as ever ; I have 
quite spoilt my new white silk frock. It 
really was not my fault ; I was showing the 
boys here how to melt sealing-wax and dip 
plaster casts into it to make Dresden 
figures, and the sealing-wax boiled over. 
The blessing was that nobody was burnt ; 
but that did not comfort mamma. Oh dear ! 
I have not had a moment to think of . . . 
of that stupendous it ; and I should like to 
go on paying visits for ever to put off the 
evil day of returning to Osternleigh to face 
it all. And mamma talks seriously to me 
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every evening of my life. Oh me ! if she 
would only realize that it is not to be talked 
seriously to I want, but to be kissed and 
told that after all Roger must have seen some- 
thing in me worth improving, and that I may, 
perhaps, if he is very kind to me, become 
rather more what I ought to be. I have had 
a very kind letter from his mother. Lady 
Charlotte, and very nice ones from his sisters. 
I don't think they appreciate him ; but Lady 
Charlotte's letter was so kind that I hope that 
I shall not be much afraid of her. Mamma 
has just told me that the only trousseau I 
ought to have is a new alpaca apron for the 
morning, and what Jones calls a brown stuff 
for the evening, in addition to the remnants 
that I have. No, don't believe me ! Mamma 
did not say so to me. I said it to her in my 
despondency about that silk frock that came 
from Paris, and she said that it was only too 



true." ' 



May did not read the rest of the letter. 
' I think she will be quite happy when the 
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wedding is over/ said Bianca. * It is a very 
nice marriage, is it not ? You did like 
him ?' 

'Yes/ answered May; 'but they are so 
unlike each other, it seems almost un- 
natural/ 

' The worst is when there is a very great 
difference of age/ said Bianca. * My friend 
Celeste Zapponi was married to Niccolo 
Zapponi, and he was sixty-five, and she was 
seventeen/ 

' And are they happy ?' 

* Yes/ she answered, * now, but not at first ; 
Celeste used to come to mamma and cry, but 
Niccolo was very good to her. Two of his 
sons are with the volunteers under General 
Garibaldi now ; one of them was wounded at 
Goito.' 

* How little I know of all your friends, 
Bianca!' said May suddenly. 

' How can you know ?' said Bianca rest- 
lessly. ' It is not like here ; all is so dif- 
ferent. You cannot even imagine it.* 
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May Stroked her cheek lovingly. 

' Yes, it must be so ; if I knew more I 
could help you better.' 

' You have helped me more than you know, 
May,' said Bianca; 'and I shall never forget 
it when I am at home again.' 

May sighed. This constant return to the 
same theme was strangely dispiriting. 



CHAPTER II. 

2HE afternoon was dull and showery; 
grey clouds rushed impetuously 
across the sky, as if sent on mess- 
ages of extreme importance ; on the horizon 
was a dull purple line, which spread very 
slowly upwards. 

May Dalton started on her solitary walk, 
passing the old churchyard, and taking her 
way to the moorland. The country became 
wild and desolate as she left the town behind 
her ; very different from the fertile valley 
below Ostern. The road passed over tracts 
of land too stony and rough to be worth the 
cost of cultivation, and after awhile it became 
a mere cart-track. 
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She passed great stone - quarries, from 
whence the sound of blasting broke the 
silence with a dull roar, and heaps of un- 
carted stones lay on either side of the road. 
As she advanced farther it became more 
desolate ; not even the huts of the quarrymen 
were visible, only heathy land where a few 
sheep gleaned a scanty subsistence. 

The place had a wild and peculiar beauty 
of its own ; and the wind, travelling over free 
open country, blew freshly and sweetly on 
May's brow. 

The road ceased abruptly at last on the 
banks of the river, and the wayfarer must 
stop here to cross the ferry. The cart-tracks 
ended, and on the opposite side a footpath 
led up to the ferryman's house, and from 
thence away across the heath. 

May, when she reached the river, rang the 
bell, which was fastened to a sort of lamp- 
post. 

Mike Winnawa's house was low, thickly 
thatched, and so covered with moss and grass 
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that it looked like an excrescence of the heath 
Itself. 

At the sound of the bell a window opened, 
and the man looked out. He was a short 
stunted figure, with a pale unshaven face, and 
large hollow eyes. When he saw May stand- 
ing on the bank he came out with alacrity, 
though he was very lame, put off the flat- 
bottomed ferry-boat, and punted it across to 
her. 

* How is Faith this afternoon, Mike ?' said 
May, as she stepped into the boat and seated 
herself. 

* She's going fast, miss. Sir Arthur, he's 
indoors, and Faith asked him to read one of 
them chapters as she loves so dear ; he's 
reading to her now, God bless him ! You'll 
walk in, miss ?' 

' Yes, I have come to see her. You look 
worn out, poor Mike !' 

* I've had no sleep these three nights. Last 
night I thought she was going every hour ; 
and she's all I have, you see, miss.' 
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The boat touched the land, and May 
mounted the steps and went up to the cottage 
door ; her heart beat fast, she had not been 
prepared to meet Arthur St. Leger here. 

The little front room of the cottage was 
poor and dirty ; the woman's hand that had 
been wont to keep it all in fair order was 
helpless now. The leather and materials of 
the cobbler, for such was Mike Winnawa's 
employment, lay on the window-sill ; they 
gave out a strong sickening smell. A stool, 
on which he sat when at work, was so placed 
that he could see and hear anyone that came 
up to the ferry, and required his services. 
The door into the inner room was set a litde 
ajar, and as they came in May heard the low 
melodious voice she knew so well, reading 
some of the prayers for the dying. 

She sat down and waited ; Mike also sat 
heavily down on his working-stool, with his 
hands on his knees, and his head bent forward, 
not to miss any of the holy words. 

Faith Winnawa was leaving a world that 
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had been one weary waste of suffering to her, 
a cripple from her birth ; and nevertheless, it 
would seem as if Heaven had done little for 
her. But it was not so, for many a one 
treading the fairest path of life might have 
envied the joyous happiness of the deformed 
girl. In spite of pain, in spite of sorrow and 
poverty, Faith had the gift of a contented 
spirit, and was the brightness and sunshine 
of her father's life. So gifts of pain and joy 
are equalized by God. 

Arthur finished and rose from his knees ; 
then Faith spoke : 

' Father,' she said feebly — * father, are you 
there?' 

Mike started up and went to her. He sat 
on the little bed, and held her in his arms ; 
the wasted figure and thin face pressed to 
him. 

* Miss May has come to see you, honey/ 
he said. 

Faith turned to the doorway in which May 
stood, and put out her hands — a wonderfully 
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sweet smile shone on her face. Arthur 
started with astonishment as she came in and 
took the outstretched hands, 

* You are just in time to say good-bye, 
Miss May/ said the dying girl faintly ; then 
she turned restlessly to her father and said : 
* It is coming very near, father ; don't leave 
me any more/ 

* No, dear heart, no more, I won't leave 
you/ 

' Faith,' said May, the tears in her eyes 
— * dear Faith, you are happy ?' 

* " Though I pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil," ' replied 
Faith very softly. ' Miss May, dear, I can't 
talk ; kiss me and say good-bye.' 

* Faith, dear Faith, pray for me,' said 
May. 

Faith opened her closing eyes, and looked 
at her ; she read in May's face the story of 
an almost unbearable pain. 

* My pretty !' she said softly, touching her 
hand. * There, up there, we shall know why.' 

VOL. II. 24 
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May bent over her, and kissed her. She 
put out her hands again gropingly. 

' Good-bye, Sir Arthur,' she said. * God 
bless you always. Miss May, darling, I am 
going to sleep ;' her eyes closed. 

* I think she may sleep awhile, miss/ said 
Mike softly. * Will you wait a little while till 
she wakes ?' The question was asked so 
wistfully that there could be no refusal. 

' Yes, Mike, we will wait,' answered Arthur. 

* You will take seats ?' 

* Never mind, I will find them. Do not 
disturb her ;' for Faith moved restlessly in 
his arms. 

Arthur and May went into the outer room, 
and sat down to wait. The door was half 
open, so they dared not speak. 

Arthur leant his head on his hands, and fell 
into a profound reverie. May leaned back 
against the wall, able to think of nothing but 
to try to make the throbs of her heart beat in 
unison with the ticking of her watch. 

It began to grow dark, and a driving 
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shower of rain crossed the sky ; the purple 
stormy line on the horizon was widening and 
widening, and still they waited. The sound 
of the river, which had seemed so joyous a 
short time ago, now became a dull, monoto- 
nous roar ; now and then, muffled by distance, 
came the boom of a blast in the quarries. 

* May r 
May started. 

* I think we must not wait any longer,' said 
Arthur, in a low whisper. * This sleep may 
last a long time.' 

* Shall we look in and see ?' 

They stole to the open door and looked in. 
Mike Winnawa still sat on the bed ; his head 
had fallen forward ; he was in a profound 
sleep, worn out with long vigils. Faith 
had turned a little aside, and was sleeping 
with her head resting on his arm. 

Slight as their movement was, it roused 
M ike ; he looked up. 

* You are still there, sir,' he said gratefully. 
' Yes. She is sleeping quietly ; can you not 

24 — 2 
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withdraw your arm without waking her, and 
lie down awhile ?' 

' No, no, sir ; I'll not leave her no more ; 
but thank you for waiting/ 

* Well, we must go now. I am thankful to 
see her so free from suffering. Good-day, 
my friend.' 

* Good-bye, sir ; thank you.* 

* Good-bye, Mike/ said May. ' Give Faith 
my love when she wakes.' 

The man would have said something, but 
the tears rushed to his eyes, and he turned 
away his head. 

With one last look at the sleeping girl. 
May joined her cousin, and they went out of 
the cottage together. 

It had become very dark, and a cold damp 
wind blew over the moor, and made them 
shiver. 

' I wonder what o'clock it is,' said May 
nervously. 

* It cannot be more than five/ replied 
Arthur, looking at his watch. *Yes, ten 
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minutes^ to six ; we must have been there 
much longer than 1 thought. Hallo !' 
' What is it ?' 

* The ferry-boat.' 

* It does not matter ; we can fasten it to the 
post on the other side ; one of the quarrymen 
will row over in it in the morning.' 

* But there is no one to call, supposing that 
he wants the doctor or any help in the night. 
That would not be safe to-day.' 

' Yes, but it would be cruel to disturb 
them ; what shall we do T 

* I only see one thing to be done — to take 
you over myself, and bring back the boat. 
Will you get in ?' 

May got into the boat, and Arthur punted 
her across. 

* Good-night, Arthur/ she said, landing. 
'No, no !' said he decidedly. * It is too 

dark for you to walk back by yourself. If 
you do not mind waiting for me, I will take 
back the boat and ford the river.' 

* Oh, thank you, Arthur ; but indeed you 
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must not. I can go quite well by myself, 
and you will be wet through. Do go home 
instead.' 

' May/ he said gently, 'let me do it!' 

She did not like to oppose him further; 
indeed, her heart had sunk at the very idea of 
a three-miles walk alone in the quickly 
gathering darkness. 

* Thank you,' she said. ' But oh, how 
wet you will be ! Indeed I can go quite 
well alone.' 

But he had already taken off boots and 
stockings, left them on the bank, and pushed 
off the boat with a shove. 

The mist grew so thick and driving now 
that his tall figure, standing in the boat, 
seemed to vanish into darkness ; and though 
May strained her eyes to the utmost she 
could not see him land. 

The waiting seemed interminable before 
something dark appeared in the river, and 
Arthur St. Leger, waist-deep in the water, 
came into sight. A great gust of wind 
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rushed past, whirling May's veil round her 
head, and heavy drops of rain began to fall. 

Arthur came on slowly, and now and 
then he seemed to stand still and waver, as if 
the current were very strong, and striving to 
stop his progress ; but he arrived at last, and 
shaking himself, and dripping from head to 
foot, he mounted the bank and stood beside 
her. 

' The stream was very strong,' he said in 
a low voice. * I thought I should have loiA 
my footing more than once.' 

May shuddered, for not long ago a 
man had been washed away, and drowned in 
the angry Ostern ; there were deep and dan- 
gerous pools below the ford. 

The rain had begun to pour in torrents, 
and the wind was so violent that at times 
May could scarcely keep her feet ; but she 
would not accept the arm Arthur offered her, 
^nd battled on alone. 
. Arthur walked beside her. 

* Have you ever felt, May ' he began 
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excitedly. 'No, no ; you can never have felt 
what I did to-night, standing in the river 
with the water greedily striving to destroy 
me — a sort of combat with evil spirits in the 
mist and storm. I had to resist with all my 
strength. I wonder why I did ; why is it 
that one resists danger to the uttermost .'^' 

* I do not understand you.' 

' Do not try. I do not wish you to under- 
stand me. I am talking like a fool.' 

May gave a half-terrified glance at her 
cousin ; why was he talking so wildly ? 

* I am not fit to die/ he went on. * It must 
be very awful to be as Faith is to-night, 
leaving this world in all this wild storm and 
noise, to go alone before the Judge.* 

* She does not hear the storm ; the peace 
has begun for her.' 

* There can be no devils fighting for that 
pure soul,' he said. * It is only the loneliness, 
the awful loneliness.' 

' " Fear no evil, for I am with thee," ' said 
May softly. 
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* Ah !' Then suddenly : * Oh, May, May ! 
she is happy, she hears no storms ; no 
hungry waters are trying to draw her down, 
no one waiting for her soul: Her troubles 
are over ; she is at rest with the people of 
God. It is not death that is sorrowful, 
it is life.' 

* And yet,' said May, * your lines have 
fallen in pleasant places.' 

He gave a sigh that was almost a groan. 
The wind came rushing past ; they were 
forced to stand still to take breath. 

* Yet how is it,' he went on, ' that even 
while resisting the river, a strange longing 
was on me for the calm and quiet of lying 
lifeless in its depths ?' 

'You did not really feel it — these are 
imaginary feelings/ said May firmly. 

* But I am so miserable !' 

May walked faster — the rain was pouring 
down. She could not speak ; the pain of 
hearing him talk thus was choking her. 

* May, speak to me 1' 
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' What can I say ? You have every good 
gift that God can give you/ 

He was silent, and they struggled on. 

' Are you very tired?* he said in an altered 
gentle voice. 

* Yes ; very — very.* 

The girFs heart felt as if it were break- 
ing. 

* We are near the first quarry ; if the 
men are not gone home, you might rest in 
one of their huts.' 

' Yes.* 

* You will not take my arm ?' 
' No, no.' 

' Take care !' for she stumbled, and nearly 
fell. ' There is the first heap of grey boulders. 
I see a light ; but I am afraid the men are 
gone. Wait one moment.' 

He picked his way among the stones, and 
then came back to her. 

* They are all gone ; but there is the 
remains of a charcoal fire not quite out in one 
of the sheds, and a great stone for you to sit 
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on; it is quite sheltered. You must rest a 
few minutes/ 

He led her across to the shed, and they 
entered together. 

It was built leaning against a rock, sheltered 
from the side on which wind and rain were 
driving. The fire still lingered as the men 
had left it, and threw a fitful glow on the 
stones lying about A forgotten pick lay on 
the floor. 

May went up to the fire, sat down, and 
spread out her hands to warm them. 

' What o'clock is it now 'i' she said in a low 
voice. 

' Just seven ; all this time doing a mile and 
a half.' 

' I am afraid papa will be frightened.' 

' I hope he will not ; for Aunt Maria knew 
I was going to the ferry. She will tell him 
that we are together.' 

Another pause. May's breath came fast; 
she could hear herself panting. 

' Arthur.' 
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* Yes, dear/ 

* You are — miserable ?' 

' Do not think of it. I am a fool/ 

* But — why should it not be ? She is 
very dear ; she is very good. You might be 
happy.' 

* May, May ! do not misunderstand me. 
Oh, May, you would not mind T 

He dropped on one knee, looking earnestly 
into her face in an agony of anxiety. 

May made a great effort; she sat up, 
taking his hand in both of hers, and with a 
smile that was almost heavenly on her face, 
she said : 

' I shall be very, very glad, Arthur.* 

Neither of them spoke again; May 
was still panting, and she leant back against 
the rough walls of the shed and shut her 
eyes. In about five minutes she rose, and 
said, almost in her usual voice : 

' We had better start now. We must try 
. and hurry home.* 

She did not refuse his arm now; indeed 
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the wind was so high that she was obliged to 
cling to him for support before they reached 
the Manor House. 

The door was already open, a blaze of 
light shining from within ; and at the first 
sound of their arrival, eager watchers crowded 
to the door. 

' I am glad to see you, my May/ said 
Colonel Dalton. * I was coming after you 
myself, only your aunt knew that Arthur was 
there.' 

' My dear children, you are wet through 
and through !' exclaimed Miss Dalton. 
* You must come in at once ! Arthur, what 
shall I do about you ?' 

' Oh, Peters will look after me ; but make 
May change at once.' 

Miss Dalton caught sight of May's face, 
and something in the look of it made her 
throw her arm round her, and hurry her 
into her own bedroom on the ground-floor, 
away from the loving questioning of her 
father. 
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May did not move ; she stood mechanically 
while her aunt lit the candles, and began to 
take off her wet things; presently Miss 
Dalton caught hold of her hands. 

' May !' she exclaimed ; * cry, my poor 
child ! for Heaven s sake, try to cry!' 

May shook her head. 

'No,' she said, * I must not cry. I must 
never cry. Auntie, pray for me ! oh, pray 
for me !* 

The arms she threw round her aunt's neck 
pressed her almost convulsively ; but in a 
moment or two the tension relaxed, and the 
colour came slowly back to her lips. 

' My darling, my darling !' said her aunt. 

Nothing more passed between them, then 
or ever, and Miss Dalton kept sacred the 
confidence of May s mute suffering. When 
they returned to the drawing-room, May was 
re-dressed • and warmly wrapped up. Miss 
Dalton was anxious to keep her for the night, 
but she would not consent. 

* Mamma would be anxious,' she said. 
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' My May does not catch cold easily/ said 
her father cheerily. * Now, darling, the 
horses have come round. Good-night, Maria ; 
you will have to give Arthur dinner, and 
let him go home in a fly : it will be ages 
before his clothes get properly dried.' 

Miss Dalton and Bianca stood watching at 
the window as long as the carriage-lamps 
remained in sight. 




CHAPTER III. 

JT is of no use putting off the evil 
day, Mary,' said Colonel Dalton 
the following morning. ' We 
must make up our minds what we mean to 
do.' 

They were sitting in the boudoir ; Mrs. 
Dalton with a letter from Lady St. Leger, 
which had just arrived, in her hand. 

' I do not know what to do,' she said 
anxiously. ' Louisa St. Leger writes me 
rather an odd letter this morning, I feel 
as if we ought not to allow Arthur to commit 
himself more fully without her consent.' 
' What does she say ?' 
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* The first part is all about Jaqueline ; 
it is odd how little she can understand that 
child. Dearly as I love her, it makes me 
angry to see the tone she has adopted 
towards Roger Fitzroy ; a sort of apolo- 
gizing for everything the child says and 
does.' 

' He is quite prig enough without that,' 
said Colonel Dalton sharply. ' Oh dear ! 
life is indeed a muddle just now-^— Roger and 
Jaqueline ; Arthur and Bianca ! The most 
incongruous elements ; nothing is sweet 
and unspoilt and harmonious but my little 
May.* 

Mrs. Dalton turned her head quickly to 
hide the spasm of pain which contracted 
her face. Her husband went on : 

'But what is it she says that you think 
odd?' 

' Listen-7-I will read it to you : " Dear 

Mary, do listen to me. Do send Bianca 

back to her own country ; she is doing 

no good here, and I foresee that her 
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presence will, ere long, lead to incalculable 
mischief." ' 

'It is no business of hers/ said Colonel 
Dalton hotly. 

Mrs. Dalton read on : 

* " I know I ought not to write this to you, 
but I have urgent reasons; reasons which 
concern not only our own future happiness, 
but that of our best-loved ones. If I can 
help in any way " * 

' Upon my word !' said Colonel Dalton. 

* Patience, John ; remember it is only 
Louisa St. Leger. She is always impul- 
sive.' 

' But there is a limit' 

' Let me finish : *' If I can help in 
any way, such as trying to find an escort 
for her, or inquiring about a home, or 
anything, you know how very gladly I 
would do so. Lady Charlotte's sister, 
Lady Ann, sometimes spends the winter 
in Florence, and knows everybody there. 
I could ask her/' ' 
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* Really/ said Colonel Dalton, unable to 
control his displeasure, ' I cannot submit to 
be dictated to. Will you kindly tell Lady 
St. Leger so next time you write ?' 

Mrs. Dalton folded up the letter. 

' One never minds what Louie says/ she 
replied. * I only read it to you to show you 
that she must have very serious misgivings, 
or she would never write so strongly as she 
does. I am afraid that Arthur's infatuation 
will half break her heart.' 

* I can't help it/ said Colonel Dalton, * It 
is not my doing.' 

* He spoke to May about it yesterday, John, 
when they were walking home from the ferry- 
boat. May told me.' 

* I do not think he ought to have done that 
without my leave.' 

' Why not } They have always been 
like brother and sister.' 

' What did May say T 

'She did not say much. She asked me 
if there were anything to prevent it, and I 
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could not say that there was any reasonable 
objection, beyond the fact of the difference 
of nationality, and she quite agreed. May 
says that she thinks Bianca will become a 
different creature in her own country, and 
that as soon as she is free from the one 
absorbing contemplation of herself as an 
unfortunate exile, that she will learn to love 
Arthur and think of him.' 

* But meanwhile ?' 

* Ah, meanwhile ; that is the question. 
Arthur must write to his mother first.' 

' I am not sure that I can recommend him 
to do so,' said Colonel Dal ton stiffly. * He is 
his own master : and really, she has shown 
herself so wrong-headed ' 

' My dear, whatever you do,* said Mrs. 
Dalton earnestly, * don't say a word likely to 
sow discord between Arthur and his mother 
— remember the peculiarity of the whole 
thing. If Bianca prove to be the utter failure 
as a wife that I cannpt but anticipate, Arthur 
will have his mother still, poor fellow !' 
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* I daresay Bianca will turn out a thousand 
times better than you think. There must be 
good in poor Blanche's child ; and as to her 
father, I am foolish still when I think of that 
poor fellow's letter to me about them. Italian 
as he was, I loved him dearly in old days, and 
Bianca has just the same magnificent eyes. 
No, no, Mary ; for my sake, make the best 
of it.' 

Colonel Dalton, in his perplexity, was talk- 
ing himself into the belief that after all there 
was nothing out of the way or uncomfortable 
in the proposed marriage — all was quite sure 
to come right in the end. 

Arthur St. Leger walked over in the after- 
noon, and asked to see his uncle. Colonel 
Dalton was out ; but Mrs. Dalton received 
him. She dismissed May before he came in, 
saying that he was coming to talk business 
with her. May bent over and kissed her 
mother, saying earnestly : 

* Dear mammie, make it easy for him, and I 
am sure it will all come right.' 
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Then she went gently away, nodding to 
Arthur as she passed him in the hall. 

He began his business with Mrs. Dalton at 
once. 

' Aunt Mary,' he said, ' I have come be- 
cause I am most anxious to know my uncle's 
decision. I have waited a whole week now, 
and the suspense has been very painful. Aunt 
Mary, you have always been so good to me — 
won't you be good to me now ?' 

Her face softened, and she patted his hand 
kindly. 

* My dear boy,' she said, 'it has been 
very difficult for Uncle John to decide what is 
really right and wise for both of you; but I 
think your uncle has come to the conclusion 
that a " wilful man must go his own way," 
and that you may be allowed to try and win 
Bianca.' 

' Then you will speak to her first, in the 
Italian fashion ?' 

* My dear/ said Mrs. Dalton, half-laughing, 
* you will make me suspect that you want me 
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to act the stern parent in a romance, and 
command Bianca to marry you/ 

He began again all the former arguments, 
and Mrs. Dalton could not do otherwise than 
admit that this was an exceptional case. 

' Have you seen Bianca again ?' she asked. 

' Yes ; this morning,' he answered. ' I 
went to see Aunt Maria ; she had not come 
down — Bianca was alone in the room.' 

' Yes ?' 

* She came up to me at once, and reminded 
me of my promise, and asked me when I was 
going to fulfil it.' 

•That was a fatal promise,' said Mrs. 
Dalton sadly. 

' I do not think so. It shows me the 
wonderful trust, the unlimited faith she has 
in me. Auntie, I should be a brute indeed, 
if I were not grateful for and worthy of 

it r- 

* Does she cling to it so much ?' 

' You would think so if you had seen her 
look ; her great wistful eyes — the colour 
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coming and going — the way she looks to 
me for help and relief.' 
' My dear Arthur !' 

* Yes, dear auntie ; I know, of course, it is all 
nonsense ; but then you see her country is 
not like ours — she is altogether different.' 

' I see how it is,* said Mrs. Dalton. ' You 
shall be put out of suspense. I will go over 
to the Manor House to-morrow, and tell 
Bianca, and if you come in about four o'clock 
there, you shall know your fate.' 

* My own dear Aunt Mary ! you are good 
to us !' 

' But remember,' said Mrs. Dalton almost 
sharply, * if Bianca hesitates in the smallest 
degree — if she is not perfectly willing — I shall 
put a veto upon the whole thing at 
once.' 

' Yes ; but I must know one way or the 
other.' 

* And now, you must write to your mother/ 
His face fell. 

' My poor mother !' he said. 
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* You may well say so !* said M rs. DaltX)n. 
' It will be a great blow to her/ 

* But I will dcLmy very best to soften it/ 
he went on earnestly. ' Bianca is so beautiful, 
so gentle ; she will be sure to learn to love 
her. I am very hopeful.* 

* You must not expect too much/ said Mrs. 
Dalton. * You must remember what a severe 
disappointment it will be/ 

Arthur knew it only too well. 

*Aunt Mary/ he said, * would you mind 
writing ? You know how my mother always 
looks for your opinion about everything. 

' I will not write instead of you.' 

* Oh no ; of course not. I only meant as 
well. I shall write to-night ; but if you could 
only say that it really is a very, very common- 
place thing after all ; that she is everything 
that one could dare even to aspire to win ; 
and that you, Aunt Mary, see every chance 
of happiness for us — for her as well as for 
me. Something like that/ 

Mrs. Dalton shook her head sadly. 
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* I can't, Arthur/ she said ; * I can t say 
what is not true/ 

He covered his face with his hand, and 
looked so pale and downcast that Mrs. Dalton 
hardly had the necessary courage to go on, 
but she persevered. 

' I do not want to judge either of you/ she 
went on ; ' but love and marriage should not 
be founded on mere admiration for extreme 
beauty ; and I do not see what else has 
attracted you/ 

* No, no ! you do me injustice !' he said 
eagerly. 'It is rather difficult to analyze 
one's feelings,' and he made an effort to force 
a smile. * But you don't know what it is to 
feel the intense loving compassion that I feel 
towards her ; the indescribable longing to 
bring a light of happiness into her face ; to see 
her calm and content, resting on my pro- 
tection and my power to keep her sheltered 
from the long, long suffering she has under- 
gone. Her beauty is great, but it is not 
that. Believe me. Aunt Mary, I will give to 
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her not only a husband's love, but that of a 
mother — asking nothing, and giving all !' 

* I have done you injustice, Arthur/ said 
Mrs. Dalton, holding out her hand to him, 
with tears in her eyes. ' But let me say to 
you what I had occasion to say to your mother 
not very long ago, *' Remember that we cannot 
be as gods to those we love, sheltering them 
from suffering ; what is God's will must be 
accomplished.'' We can only help, Arthur. 
I must think of your happiness also.* 

He looked at her very wistfully. 

* I shall find my happiness in hers,' he 
said. * If not, happiness is only a means — 
not an end. It does not really matter.' 

When Arthur St. Leger was gone, Mrs. 
Dalton sat still and cried for half an hour. 
There might be something weak and ill- 
judged in his character, something altogether 
mistaken in his conduct ; but she could not 
analyze, she could only feel how much there 
was that was sweet and lovable, and how 
dearly she would have welcomed him as a 
son of her own. 



CHAPTER IV. 

COLONEL DALTON was far 
more nervous than his wife when 
he drove over to the Manor 
House the following day. He was irritable 
and uncomfortable, very sorry for Arthur, and 
unwilling to help him to take such an unde- 
sirable step ; and at the same time anxious to 
do full justice to his sister's orphan daughter, 
and to make the best of everything for her 
sake. 

' Don't forget, John,' said Mrs. Dalton, as 
they approached Osterji, ' that my great wish 
is to know what Bianca thinks of Arthur in 
the light of a husband, for his own sake. We 
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must be extremely careful not to say a word 
about his taking her to Italy/ 

' Why not ? I thought that was the main 
object of the whole thing/ 

* Don't you see why ? I want to give 
Arthur every chance. The bribe would be 
quite: irresistible to her. She would at once 
accept him, and look upon him as only the 
means of obtaining the one wish of her 
heart.' 

* I don't think it is so bad as that.' 

' I hope I do not do her injustice/ said Mrs. 
Dalton sadly. * I try not to do so \ but please 
let me have my own way in this, for Arthur's 
sake.* 

Colonel Dalton gave a little growl. They 
had arrived. 

After luncheon they took Miss Dalton into 
their confidence. At first she was really 
shocked, the whole thing seemed to her im- 
possible. 

* Bianca an Englishman's wife !' she ex- 
claimed. *She is utterly unfit for such a 
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position. She has no heart to give him ; it is 
all centred on her country and her brother. 
She has but one idea in the world! You 
cannot mean it.' 

Colonel Dalton had gone over the argu- 
ments so frequently, that all the answers to 
her objections were at his fingers'-ends ; and 
he poured them out, convincing himself more 
and more of their wisdom. 

* Very well,' said Aunt Maria gently. * I 
see you have made up your minds. I will 
go to the library and send Bianca to 
you.' 

She went away to the sofa in the library, 
making them promise to come and tell her 
the result after the interview with Bianca 
should be over. 

Mrs. Dalton sat down to wait, schooling 
herself to bear with patience the restless walk 
up and down, and handling of all the books 
and knickknacks the room contained, which 
was her husband's way of showing his per- 
turbation. 
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Bianca came in with her sweet face full of 
anxiety. 

'You want me?' she asked timidly. She 
had not yet got over her fear that her uncle 
would be angry with her for her late 
doings. She raised her large eyes, looking 
from one to another with a pitiful, imploring 
look, as if pleading for mercy. 

* Do not be frightened, child,' said Colonel 
Dalton ; * there is nothing to be frightened 
about !' and he stooped and kissed her ; that 
pleading look on the face of his sister's child 
hurt him exceedingly. 

* Then you are not angry ?' asked Bianca. 

' No, your uncle is not angry with you, 
Bianca ; come and sit by me, my child/ said 
Mrs. Dalton, drawing her on to the sofa 
beside her. * I cannot say that we were not 
grieved that you should try to leave us in 
that way — very deeply grieved.' 

* I could not help it/ faltered Bianca. 

* I think you might have helped it/ said 
Mrs. Dalton, smoothing her hair kindly. * I 
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think you could not have thought of what 
a terrible thing it would have been for your 
uncle and for me if we had lost you in that 
way. You see, you are our child now/ 

' You are too good to me, too kind/ said 
Bianca earnestly. 

The very words she had chosen proved 
how alien she was ; she could not feel one of 
them. She was grateful for love and forgive- 
ness, but to be as a child of their own could 
never be. Mrs. Dal ton recognised the im- 
possibility perhaps more fully from those 
words than she had ever done before ; but 
her tone was tender. 

' I should like you to tell your uncle that 
you are sorry, Bianca,' she said. 

*^I am very sorry to have given you pain, 
Uncle John,' faltered Bianca, looking up at 
him and trembling a little. 

He came up to her and took her cold 
hand. 

* My poor little girl,' he said ; ' I cannot tell 
where the fault lies, but I would have been 
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as tender to you as your own father if I had 
known how.' 

* I am grateful/ she said timidly. 

He went back to the window with the 
same feeling that his wife had experienced. 
This gratitude was not what he wanted. 

' Bianca/ said Mrs. Dalton, ' we won't 
speak about that any more. Uncle John has 
quite forgiven. I want to have a little talk 
with you.' 

' Yes.' 

Bianca placed her clasped hands on her 
lap, and looked up at her aunt with wistful 
earnestness. 

Mrs. Dalton felt the strangeness of her 
task rush upon her. She hardly knew how 
to begin ; her handsome face flushed. 

'My child/ she said, with a great effort, 
' have you ever thought of being married ?* 

* Not since Uncle Giacinto's letter.' 

Her eyes filled with tears, but she bravely 
tried to force them back. 

Mrs. Dalton felt sorely puzzled. 
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' What letter, dear ?' she asked. 

* Uncle Giacinto wrote to me/ answered 
Bianca. ' His negotiations had all failed ; 
Signora Baldova did not approve of the 
match. Giuseppe has been betrothed to 
Colomba Montenero. They are not of the 
same politics, but she has money.' 

* And who is Giuseppe ?' said Mrs. Dalton 
quickly. 

* Giuseppe Baldova — Lillo s best friend. 
We knew them from childhood.' 

' And did you ' She paused, wonder- 
ing how best to word her question. * Did 
you wish for this marriage ?' 

' It was my prayer night and day. But do 
not talk of it. Aunt Mary ; it was not to be.' 

* Bianca/ said Mrs. Dalton, * did you care 
for this Giuseppe T 

* Oh yes !' 

' But — but I mean, you did not love him, 
child ?' 

Bianca started, and the colour rushed into 
her face. She spoke indignantly. 
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* No, no ; it was an arrangement ; it might 
have been. Why do you speak to me like 
this?' 

* I must know the whole truth, Bianca,' 
said Mrs. Dal ton firmly. ' If you did not 
love him, why was it your prayer night and 
day ?' 

' It was my only hope.' 
' Bianca, you must tell me why.* 
Bianca turned round and threw out her 
hands with a kind of despair in the gesture. 

* Why do you tell me that it pains you, 
and yet you force me to say it ?' she cried. 
* It was to get away — to go home.* 

Mrs. Dal ton leant back in her chair for 
a moment. Bianca recovered the calm she 
had lost. When Mrs. Dalton spoke again, 
her voice had a sad, disappointed tone in it. 

' I am afraid,' she said, ' that you have 
never been happy with us.' 

Bianca took her hand and pressed it to 
her lips. 

' I have been more happy than I could 
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have thought possible/ she said. * For who 
can be happy in exile ?' 

* But, child, suppose that it should be 
God's will that you should live in England ; 
suppose that He has seen fit to change your 
home, to give you a new home altogether — 
tell me, dear, do you not think that you 
ought to try to be happy ?' 

* That is what May always says.' 
'Will you not try ?' 

Bianca rose suddenly and threw herself on 
her knees, raising her face. 

' Aunt Mary, only hear me — what I say ! 
I do try ! I do try ! The tears that I shed 
you do not see, for May tells me to hide 
them. Do you not understand ? Every- 
thing is strange here. I see no familiar 
face ; I hear none of the voices of my home. 
At home we lived in great excitement, in 
danger and anxiety ; our thoughts and hearts 
were given to the cause — our money went so, 
our friends. We gave all without a sigh. Italy 
was our thought and life ; for her we spared 
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nothing. I gave all I had, and then Lillo also 
went away. There were dangerous secrets. 
I have carried papers in my hair between 
papa and his friends, and thanked God that 
He had given me long hair for that. And 
now^ — now I look round me, I see nothing 
that I have seen. The very words I speak 
are to me difficult. I care for nothing. Oh, 
Dio mio / can you not understand ?' 

* My poor child !' said Colonel Dalton, 
laying his hand on her fair head. * Yes ; we 
understand.' 

Mrs. Dalton could not speak. 

* You have been so kind,' Bianca went on. 
* Do not blame me that I am sad. I am 
ready to do as you will. If I cannot go home — 
be it so. I will do all you would have me do. 
Tell me what to do. I have no wishes. I 
will be content.' 

* Bianca,' said Mrs. Dalton earnestly, * I 
only ask you to believe me when I say that 
we wish for your good, for your happiness 
in every way.' 
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Bianca had risen, and stood before her 
aunt, looking at her with pleading eyes. 

' Only one thing,' she said imploringly. 
* If I might see Lillo again, if only to say 
good-bye, Lillo's heart must be broken 
now^ — his hopes are all crushed. If I could 
only weep once more with him and Italy, I 
could be more at rest.' 

The strange language scarcely sounded 
exaggerated, uttered in Bianca's pathetic 
voice. 

* Bianca,' said Colonel Dalton hastily, 
' you will return to Italy, and of course see 
Camillo again, if you consent ' 

* What ? What do you say ?' cried Bianca. 
Colonel Dalton bit his lip. He perceived 

his mistake at once. Bianca's eager look 
was. almost wild. 

* You do not answer! Were you only 
laughing at me .'* Do you mean it ? Aunt 
Mary, tell me !' 

'Your uncle means it,' said Mrs. Dalton. 
' Sit down, Bianca, and be calm ; I want you 
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to listen to me. Dear child, do not look like 
that.' 

' But I would do anything — anything !' she 
gasped. 

She sat down, looking at her aunt with 
anxious eyes and parted lips. 

*My child/ said Mrs. Dalton, *you know 
that many of our English customs are very 
different from yours — from Italian ones, I 
mean. Here, when a gentleman wishes to 
marry a young lady, and learns to love her, 
he hopes that she also will love him.' Bianca 
looked in a bewildered way from one to 
another. Mrs. Dalton went on : * In Italy, 
marriages are arranged by the parents.' 

Bianca's eyes opened widely. * Dear 
Aunt Mary/ she said, * it is for you to marry 
me. I will do what you will. You have the 
right, for Uncle Giacinto has told me so.' 

Mrs. Dalton felt sorely puzzled how to 
proceed. * Bianca,' she said, * some one, 
whom you know, wishes to marry you ; he is 
good, and he will be kind to you, for he 
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loves you very much. But, child, you must 
not, shall not marry him for our wishes ; it 
must only be if you feel that you can love 
him, and be to him a good and loving wife/ 

' Mamma has often told me/ said Bianca, 
* that one soon learns to love a husband, and 
I do not doubt it, after the marriage. But I 
have not yet seen him.' 

' Not seen him } Then you have not even 
imagined whom I mean ?' 

Bianca shook her head. * I do not know 
whom you mean.' 

' Bianca, you must be talkihg nonsense ! I 
mean Arthur St. Leger.' 

* But it is not possible !' cried Bianca. * Did 
you not destine him for May ?* 

Bianca's look of amazement brought a 
sharp pang to Mrs. Dalton's heart. 

* No, Bianca,' she said gently. * That was 
altogether a mistake ; that could not have 
been. It is you whom he wishes to marry, 
and I must give him some answer from you.* 

Bianca had covered her face with her 
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hands ; she seemed to be thinking deeply. 
Colonel Dalton came up to her again. 

* Bianca/ he said, * there is no reason for 
you to answer at once. You shall not be 
hurried. If you do not like him, tell me so 
frankly. Mind, I have made it a condition 
that you are to be perfectly free.* 

She caught hold of his hand; and spoke 
eagerly, the words coming almost in gasps : 

' Tell me what you meant — about Lillo ! 
When can I see him ? How can I go ? 
What does it all mean ?' 

Mrs. Dalton answered, trying to speak 
very judiciously : ' Bianca, what Uncle John 
meant was, that possibly, in the event of your 
liking Arthur enough to marry him — ^let us say 
within a year or so, when you know him 
better — he would be willing to take you to 
Italy/ 

Bianca leapt from her chair ; her whole 
face became transformed with a rapture they 
had never seen before. 

* That is then what he meant ! Grade, O 
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Dio ! O Dio mio^ grazie P she exclaimed. 
* He will take me home ! Lillo, Uncle 
Giacinto, Florence — my Florence, ah !' 

She sank down as white as a sheet, press- 
ing her hands on her breast, trying to control 
her breath, which came in gasps. 

* Bianca, Bianca ! child, control yourself ! 
Quick, John ! get me a glass of water !' cried 
Mrs. Dalton, alarmed by her looks. 

Colonel Dalton ran out, encountering 
Arthur St. Leger, who had just arrived, in 
the hall. 

* What is the matter T he exclaimed. 

* Bianca is not well.' 

Arthur made but two steps to the drawing- 
room door. 

Bianca was already better ; she sat upright, 
though trembling violently ; there was a 
radiant smile on her face. 

* If you will go to Aunt Maria, and wait, I 
will come to you,* said Mrs. Dalton. Arthur 
was turning to go, when Bianca held out her 
hand. 
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* Do not go/ she cried quickly ; * Aunt 
Mary has been telling me that we are to be 
married, and she says you will take me 
home. It is true ? Will you tell me it is 
true ?' 

* It is quite true, Bianca/ he said, and 
taking her outstretched hand he pressed it to 
his lips. 

Colonel Dalton brought the glass of water, 
and Bianca drank it eagerly. 

Mrs. Dalton said in a low voice : ' It is 
taken out of our hands now, John ; let us leave 
them to explain matters to each other by 
themselves.' 

She led the way out of the room to Miss 
Dalton's library, where both sat down without 
speaking. 

'Well }' said Aunt Maria. 

* Well ?' echoed Mrs. Dalton. 

Colonel Dalton resumed his irritable pacing 
up and down. ' I feel as if I had done irre- 
parable mischief,' he said, stopping short 
before his wife. 'You were quite right, 
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Mary ; it was just like holding out a bribe, to 
speak as I did.' 

' Do not reproach yourself, John,' returned 
Mrs. Dalton. ' This is a matter that Arthur 
must decide for himself ; and if he chooses to 
marry a girl who has never even thought of 
him, he must take the consequences.' 

Miss Dalton sighed. 

* It troubles me to think,' she said, * how 
very much poor Blanche must have changed 
to teach her child these foreign notions.' 

* Blanche identified herself so completely 
with her husband's people and countrymen, 
that she sacrificed all her individuality,' re- 
marked Colonel Dalton. * In this Bianca is 
curiously different from her mother ; she will 
never do that. Why, last time I saw Blanche 
she spoke broken English.' 

' The tenacity of Bianca's character is very 
remarkable,' said Miss Dalton sorrowfully. 
' Oh dear !' 

After about an hour had elapsed, Mrs. 
Dalton rose and said : 
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* I think they have had quite enough talking 
by this time. I shall go and end it. Bianca 
looked so white that I thought her very unfit 
for much agitation.' 

Mrs. Dal ton need not have feared ; she 
found Bianca calmly knitting in the window- 
seat ; Arthur seated near her, with an adoring 
gaze fixed on his beautiful betrothed. 

He rose up as she entered. 

' I am afraid I must be going now, Aunt 
Mary,' he said ; * for I had an appointment 
at home this afternoon I ought not to miss, 
and it is past the time now.' 

* Very well, Arthur ; only come over and 
see your uncle as soon as you can.' 

* Of course I will. Good-bye, Aunt Mary.' 
She followed him out into the hall. Just 

as he was prepared to go, he turned to her 
and held out his hand. 

* Will you not congratulate me y he asked 
huskily. 

* I do ; I do indeed,* she said earnestly. 
' I wish you all happiness.' 
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* Thank you, Aunt Mary ; then good-bye,' 
he said lingeringly. 

Her words were cordial enough, but to 
his sensitive ear the true ring was want- 
ing. 

Aunt Maria came out of her room hastily. 

' I cannot let you go without a word from 
me, Arthur/ she said. *God bless you, 
my dear boy! You will be very patient 
with Bianca, will you not "? she added, 
smiling. 

Arthur went away, feeling that nobody 
but himself understood his lovely betrothed. 

The afternoon was bright and warm ; 
clouds soft and white as fresh fallen snow 
passed across the pale clear blue of the sky ; 
birds twittered, bees hummed, and a sweet 
scent of flowering may filled the air. Over 
the wall drooped lilacs and laburnums, vying 
with each other in the weight and profusion 
of their clusters; a distant cuckoo thrilled 
from the tall linden-trees behind the old 
Manor House. 
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May's words came back into Arthur's 
mind, ' Thy lines are fallen in pleasant places ;' 
and he could not understand why he did not 
feel more happy. 



CHAPTER V. 

She news of her son's engagement 
came upon Lady St. Leger with 
the force of a thunder-clap. Her 
consternation was unspeakable ; she refused 
to leave her room, could neither eat nor sleep, 
and appeared like one on whom some heavy- 
calamity had fallen. 

Little Jaqueline, coming in, found her 
mother, on the morning after she had received 
the news, examining her long and abundant 
hair in her hands. 

' I fully believed that I should find it turned 
quite white in this terrible night,* she said, 
with uncontrolled bitterness. 
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Jaqueline had been so little her mother's 
companion that she was unable to approach 
her sorrow. Lady St. Leger would allow 
nothing hopeful or encouraging to be said, 
and called Jaqueline's little attempts at 
making the best of it unfeeling. But the 
poor child was really miserable and alarmed 
when her mother abruptly gave up the rest 
of the visits for which they were engaged, 
and telegraphed to Osternleigh — to the house- 
keeper, not to her son — to announce her 
immediate return. 

Jaqueline had vainly hoped that even a 
few weeks would have the effect of softening 
the intensity of her mother's first grief and 
anger, and that she would grow reconciled 
to the inevitable. 

That it was inevitable, Jaqueline never 
doubted for a moment ; for she knew her 
brother through and through, and recognised 
the fact that though both weakness and a 
certain want of judgment existed in his 
character, there was also an indomitable 
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Strength of resolution which, when he was 
mistaken, might be called obstinacy, but 
when he was in the right became force and 
firmness. She knew that nothing would 
make him yield, and she greatly dreaded the 
effect of her mother's anger. 

Lady St. Leger worked herself up into 
feeling that she was the most desolate and 
lonely of women ; self-pity added to her 
troubles, and large tears rolled incessantly 
down her cheeks. 

Little Jaqueline, who really loved her 
mother dearly, felt heart - broken, and 
miserable that she had no power of com- 
forting her in any way. 

When they reached Ostern station late 
on Friday afternoon, Lady St. Leger almost 
frightened her daughter by the unexpected 
orders she gave. She requested Jaqueline 
and her maid to get into a fly and go home 
with the luggage ; and herself entering the 
carriage, desired to be driven to Dalton. 

* Oh, mamma, mamma ! do let me go with 
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you/ Jaqueline implored, * Arthur will be so 
disappointed if I arrive alone/ 

But Lady St. Leger only told her that she, 
at least, must do as she was told ; and poor 
little Jaqueline could only comfort herself 
with the thought that at all events she could 
prepare Arthur for what he might expect, 
and implore him to do his utmost to conciliate 
his mother, and bear with patience anything 
that might be said to him. 

Colonel and Mrs. Dalton were together 
in the boudoir, to which Lady St. Leger 
was, as usual, at once taken on her arrival. 
May was spending the afternoon with 
Bianca at the Manor House, and had not 
yet returned. Mrs. Dalton sprang up, and 
advanced to meet her friend with out- 
stretched hands, the colour rushing into her 
face. 

* How good of you to come here at once !' 
she said, speaking fast and eagerly, and de- 
termined to make the best of everything. 

* J did not think that I should be welcome,' 
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replied Lady St. Leger, giving a frigid cheek 
to be kissed. * I could not imagine that you 
would be glad to see me after what has 
passed.' 

' Well, Louisa/ said Colonel Dalton, draw- 
ing forward chairs and seating himself, 
things have not turned out at all as we might 
have wished ; but we must make up our 
mind to let our young people choose for 
themselves.' 

*Why do you say that things have not 
turned out as you wished ?' said Lady St. 
Leger. ' Is it not highly desirable to find a 
comfortable home for so thoroughly incon- 
venient an appendage as Bianca de Caroli V 

' What ?' thundered Colonel Dalton. * Re- 
peat that, if you please 1' 

Lady St Leger was almost wild with her 
disappointment and anger. 

* I do not mind repeating it,' she said ; ' I feel 
how exceedingly badly I have been treated 
by you all. What possible motive can you 
have for promoting such an insane attachment 
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as that of my son for your niece, unless the 
motive I have already ascribed to you ?' 

* I cannot allow that your son's attach- 
ment to my niece is insane/ he answered 
with ominous quiet. *And I entirely re- 
fuse to discuss my conduct or action in the 
matter.' 

' John, John 1' implored Mrs. Dalton ; * do 
leave us to talk it over. She does not mean 
what she says. Do leave her to me T 

* I do mean it T cried Lady St. Leger. ' I 
do not retract one word. It is a miserable — 
it is a disgraceful marriage T 

' Lady St. Leger !' exclaimed Colonel 
Dalton furiously. 

' It is — it is !' cried Lady St. Leger. * I 
have no son but Arthur, and he is the very 
apple of my eye ; and I cannot see him drawn 
into this terrible engagement without some 
feeling, some anger at the thing having been 
allowed, encouraged even, in your house. 
And you, whom I have always looked upon 
as my best friends !* 
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* That view must be discarded for the 
future/ said Colonel Dalton. * I will not 
attempt to defend either my own or my wife's 
conduct in the matter ; and before I have the 
honour of shaking hands with you again, I 
shall expect an apology for the words you 
have uttered.' 

*Oh, John dear — do go!' implored Mrs. 
Dalton. 

* I am going — I will not trust myself any 
longer to listen to what Lady St. Leger may 
wish to say ;' and he left the room hastily. 

* Louisa/ said Mrs. Dalton gravely, 'what 
you have said is quite unpardonable.' 

' I don't care if it is/ cried Lady St. Leger. 
* I have been most grossly deceived !' 

' You know that you are saying what is not 
true/ said Mrs. Dalton. 

The reaction set in suddenly, and Lady St. 
Leger burst into an agony of crying. 

* Oh, Mary, it is so dreadful — it is so cruel 1 
What are we all to do } What a wife — oh, 
what a wife for an Englishman! She will 
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ruin him — she will rob me of him — my own 
Arthur! And I had so looked forward to 
his marriage ! Why did you let him do 
it ? Why did you not forbid it ? or at all 
events write to me, that I might come and 
forbid it myself ?* 

' Arthur is no child/ said Mrs. Dalton drily. 

* No ; but I can always make him do as I 
like.' 

' You have never tried in a case like this.' 

* I ought to know how to manage my own 
son.' 

*So you ought/ said Mrs. Dalton, losing 
patience. * I wish you had done it to better 
purpose before.' 

'And I shall have to receive this odious 
Italian girl !' 

' I certainly shall not allow you to do so 
until I feel more sure of the mode of her re- 
ception/ said Mrs. Dalton coldly; then sud- 
denly changing her tone, she cried : ' My 
dear Louie, don't let us quarrel and snap at 
each other like two schoolgirls ; it can do no 
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possible good. Don't you understand that 
I am almost as grieved as you are at 
Arthur's choice ? I love him dearly, as you 
know/ 

' No one can love him as I do/ sobbed his 
mother. 

* That is true ; but if our love for our chil- 
dren contained no particle of self-sacrifice, it 
would not be of much use to them/ 

* Self- sacrifice ! I would cut myself in 
pieces — I would lie down and die for my 
Arthur !' 

* But, my dear/ said Mrs. Dalton, ' that 
would not be of the smallest use to him ; it is 
the sacrifice of your wishes and plans he 
wants, not your life.' 

* And that he can never have T 

' Poor Arthur !' said Mrs. Dalton drily. 

* Don't you understand ?' cried Lady St. 
Leger. ' It is for his own sake ; it is because I 
know that this marriage can only have one 
result — that of his unhappiness !' 

' And do you expect to stop it ?' 
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' I don't know ; I have not tried yet. 
Arthur has always obeyed me/ 
' It is too late now.' 

* You are more than unkind, Mary — no one 
gives me the smallest pity/ with a fresh burst 
of sobs. * Jaqueline is perpetually teasing me 
with trying to make the best of it ; and be- 
tween you I have no hope whatever.' 

' Nor have I, except in following Jaque- 
lines recommendation, and determining to 
make the best of it. Come, Louie dear, be- 
lieve me, if you are not careful at this critical 
moment of your son's life, you will lose him 
altogether.' 

She started up with a little scream. 

* I mean what I say,' went on Mrs. Dal ton 
firmly. * You know as well as I do, that 
when mother and wife assume the position 
of rivals, it is the mother who is forced to 
yield in the long-run.' 

* It is not true !' cried Lady St. Leger 
haughtily. 

' I should have thought, dear Louie, that 
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your own case would have taught you its 
truth. What happened about your own 
mother-in-law ?' 

' But I should not be to Arthur what she 
was to his father. There was a regular tug- 
of-war between us which should have my 
husband.' 

' And which won ?* 

* I did, of course ; it was my right : no one 
must come between man and wife.' 

* And she died all alone in that big dower- 
house, with no one living with her but pet 
spaniels, poor thing !' 

* She could not have gone on living with us/ 
' I suppose not,' said Mrs. Dalton. * You 

were not easy to live with, Louie ; nor was 
she. But what a terrible responsibility to 
divide mother and son — to make the path of 
life so difficult that in neither choice can that 
son be free from neglect of duty P 

* I have blamed myself since,' faltered Lady 
St. Leger. * But oh, Mary, I am not such a 
dreadful old woman as she was !' 
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. ' I only want to save you from the inevi- 
table defeat/ said Mrs. Dalton. ' It is the 
law of God that a man shall leave his father 
and mother and cleave to his wife ; and unless 
that law is recognised and allowed by the 
parents, unanimity of feeling and a joint 
household cannot be maintained. 

* I don't want to lose Arthur/ sobbed Lady 
St. Leger, drying the tears as fast as they fell. 
* You are so much wiser than I am, Mary ; I 
can't be philosophical over it, as you could in 
like circumstances.* 

* My dear,' said Mrs. Dalton, * I can only 
give you one piece of sage advice : 

* " For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there's none. 
If there is, try and find it ; 
If there isn't, never mind if ' 

* It is not a subject for joking,* said Lady 
St. Leger pettishly. 

Mrs. Dalton only spoke lightly because her 
own feelings were so deep that she did not 
wish to disclose them. 
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' Louisa,' she said gently, ' take my advice, 
dear, and by your loving sympathy and 
acceptance of your son's choice make him 
yours for ever. He knows and grieves that 
you will be disappointed ; he will be grateful 
to you, I speak quite as much for your own 
sake as for his.' 

' I do not feel called upon to make the 
sacrifice.' 

' Very well,' said Mrs. Dalton. * I am sorry 
for poor Arthur ; his position is a peculiar and 
not very happy one, and everybody throws 
cold water over him.' 

' No one has any right to do so except 
myself.' 

' There you are mistaken ; neither Colonel 
Dalton nor I myself like the idea of a mar- 
riage for our niece by which she will be 
unwelcome in her husband's family. Indeed, 
after the way you have spoken to him, I 
believe he will altogether withdraw his 
consent, and I cannot advise him to do 
otherwise.' 
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' Of course you can do as you please. If 
you do, I cannot pretend to be otherwise than 
unfeignedly delighted.' 

*You will not then regret that Arthur 
should owe the downfall of his hopes to his 
mother ?' 

* I imagine that such old friends as you are 
will have the generosity not to tell him/ 

* There you are quite mistaken. Colonel 
Dalton will fully explain the reason of his 
withdrawal of consent, and I myself would 
not leave the smallest atom of reason un- 
explained.' 

' There is nothing more to be said about 
it,' said Lady St. Leger, rising. ' I must be 
going home. I can never forget what has 
passed.* 

*And I am afraid,' replied Mrs. Dalton 
gravely, ^that it will be equally difficult to 
induce John to forgive it' 

' I cannot help it. Good-bye, Mary.' 

* Good-bye.' 

The two ladies parted with a formal shake 
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of the hand, and Lady St. Leger drove back 
to Osternleigh. 

Colonel Dalton, who had been waiting till 
he heard the wheels of the carriage pass the 
windows of his smoking-room, came upstairs 
at once. 

' So the woman has gone at last/ he said. 

* She is more wrong-headed and utterly silly 
than I ever gave her credit for.' 

' Poor Louie !' said Mrs. Dalton sadly \ 

* she is half- wild, and does not know half she 
is saying.' 

' Then she ought to hold her tongue.' 

* Of course she ought ; but dear me, John, 
if we all did as we ought, the world would be 
a very different place to live in.' 

* She is running her head against a stone 
wall in opposing Arthur.' 

* Yes ; my great hope ^ is that Arthur 
knows his mother thoroughly, and is most 
loving and forbearing. I have taken an im- 
portant step,' she said, looking up at her 
husband and smiling. * I have told her that 
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you will entirely withdraw the consent you 
have given if Bianca is to be received with- 
out a welcome from her new relations/ 

* Why did you say that ?* 

* Because/ said Mrs. Dalton rather 
haughtily, ' I do not choose that Bianca 

should be looked upon as an intruder. I will 
not take her to Osternleigh, or allow Louisa 
to see her, until I feel sure that she will be 
properly treated.' 

' You are perfectly right. It would not 
be a fair beginning for the child. Heigh-ho ! 
what a miserable business it all is ! How 
did you and Louisa part ?' 

'Each cantered off on a high horse/ 
answered Mrs. Dalton, smiling and sighing. 
* It will all come right if we only carry out 
the golden rule — bear and forbear/ 

* There is my May.' 

May came in fresh and sweet and sun- 
shiny, bringing flowers from the Manor 
House garden, and messages from Miss 
Dalton and Bianca. 
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Mrs. Dalton told her nothing of what had 
passed ; she wished to spare her the un- 
necessary pain of knowing that Arthur and 
his mother were at variance. 



CHAPTER VI. 

iHEN Lady St. Leger arrived at 
home, dinner was on the table. 
She had not even time to dress, 
and could only throw the expression of her 
displeasure into the cold kiss that she be- 
stowed upon her son before accompanying 
him into the dining-room. 

Dinner seemed endless to the three who 
had to undergo its ordinary course — all full 
of anxiety and trouble and burning dis- 
appointment. Lady St. Leger would hardly 
speak ; Jaqueline made brave efforts to talk 
of the visits they had paid and the people 
they had met, but with little success ; and 
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Arthur appeared to make his dinner off 
broken breadcrumbs. 

No sooner was it over than he came up to 
his mother and said : 

' I must have some conversation with you 
now, mother.' 

' That is exactly what I wish/ she 
answered. * Come into the drawing-room. 
Jaqueline can go and wait in the library.' 

But when they were settled and prepared 
to talk, neither of them could begin. The 
subject suddenly presented difficulties to Lady 
St. Leger s mind which she had not even 
suspected when out of her son's presence. 
She looked up at him almost timidly ; he 
seemed all of a sudden to have changed, to 
be no longer the boy whose pleasure it had 
been to obey her every whim, but a man 
taking the guidance of his own life into 
his own hands, with a grave sense of 
the responsibility of his own action, 
and more sadness than happiness in his 
aspect. 
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*You do not look well, Arthur!' she ex- 
claimed. 

' Don't I ? It is not so. I am all right — 
perhaps a little anxious to hear what you 
have to say to me,' he answered, forcing 
a smile. * For I cannot feel settled or happy 
till I have your cordial consent and con- 
gratulations, mother.' 

There was a momentary struggle in Lady 
St. Leger s mind. She was half tempted to 
give up her opposition and yield to the 
coaxing arm and anxious pleading of her 
boy's eyes ; but she would not allow herself 
to do so, and a certain sense that unless she 
worked herself up into anger, she should be 
forced to give way, rushed upon her. With 
the thought, she shook off Arthur's hand, 
and confronted him. 

* I do not see how you can expect any- 
thing of the kind,' she said excitedly. ' You 
cannot imagine that I shall give my consent.' 

' I do imagine it,' said Arthur gently. ' I 
know you better than you think, mamma.' 

28—2 
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' I have always been so indulgent to you 
that you think you know me better than you 
do/ she answered quickly. ' I forbid you to 
marry this girl. If you do so, it will be in 
direct opposition to my absolute commands.' 

Arthur was a good deal shocked ; he was 
prepared for his mother's disappointment, but 
had never dreamed of an opposition to his 
wishes so violent as this appeared to be. 

* I am very sorry,' he said, resolving to 
make gentle replies, though his pulses beat 
fast. 

* Is that all you have to say ?' she asked. 
* It is not enough, Arthur ; I require your 
submission.' 

' Mother,' he said firmly, * I am not a boy. 
I cannot, even for your wishes, give up my 
engagement ; I am ready to do anything 
reasonable to meet your views, but not 
this.' 

' I only speak for your good,' she said 
vehemently. * What possible happiness can 
you expect with a wife who has not one single 
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interest in common with you; who looks upon 
your country and the home you offer her as 
an absolute prison ; who hates your ways and 
customs ; is so tenacious that when her mind 
is fixed upon one point, everything else is as 
nothing to her ; whose habits, thoughts and 
feelings are as different from yours as they 
can be ; and above all, who has no love to 
give you ?' 

* Hush, mother !' cried Arthur, in a tone of 
sharp pain. ' Am I so happy that you need 
torture me like this ?' 

' It is all for your good,' said Lady St. 
Leger ; ' and if I can make you understand 
what you are doing, I shall have gained my 
cause.' 

*You will never gain your cause!* ex- 
claimed Arthur, unable to bear more. * And 
I will not listen to you another moment. It 
is the first time, since I was a child, that I 
have looked for sympathy and met with un- 
kindness.' 

Lady St. Leger began to cry. ' I little 
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thought that you would ever have said that 
to me, Arthur,' she sobbed. But he had been 
loo deeply wounded to be softened even by her 
tears. He leant his head on his hand on the 
mantelpiece, and strove hard to master him- 
self, and prevent any angry words escaping 
his lips, that he would perhaps never cease 
to regret in the future. It was a hard 
struggle. 

Lady St. Leger's next words increased it 
tenfold. 

' Every word that I say is for your good,' 
she repeated. 'But as it seems that my 
wishes and hopes go for nothing, I will tell 
you that you will find my opposition will not 
be altogether in vain.' 

* If making me unhappy and destroying 
half my illusions is your object, mother, no 
one . can pretend that your opposition is in 
vain ; but if you mean that what you have 
said will influence my decision, and prevent me 
from making Bianca my wife, you are alto- 
gether mistaken.' 
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*We shall see,* she said so significantly 
that Arthur was startled. 

' I insist upon knowing what you mean, 
mother!' he exclaimed. * On this point there 
must be an absolutely clear understanding 
between us. I will have no interference 
between Bianca and myself.' 

'That would be quite unnecessary,' said 
Lady St. Leger. * It seems that the 
engagement is an absolute mariage de 
convenance, that the young lady is quite 
prepared to be disposed of to any eligible 
individual that may suit her guardians.* 

Arthur turned as white as a sheet; he 
could endure no longer. 

* You have said quite enough, mother,' 
he cried. * I will not listen to another 
word.' 

' This at least you must understand,* said 
his mother: 'Colonel and Mrs. Dalton 
absolutely withhold the consent they have 
already given, on the ground that they will 
not allow their niece to enter a family in 
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which she will not be welcomed by her new 
relations/ 

* I cannot blame them/ said Arthur ; * but 
I will settle this question with my uncle 
myself. My wife shall certainly not be 
exposed to what I have had to bear, however 
grievous estrangement in families must be.* 

*You will give me up for an absolute 
stranger ?' almost shrieked Lady St. Leger. 

* It is your own choice, mother/ said Arthur. 
* I see no use in prolonging this discussion ; 
it is only giving us both needless pain. I will 
wish you good-night.' 

She did not answer, and Arthur left the 
room. 

Lady St. Leger sat motionless for about 
half an hour, trying to keep up her anger and 
drive away the terror that had laid its cold 
hand on her heart. Visions of old days 
thronged into her mind, succeeding each 
other in rapid succession. She saw before 
her the stern and prejudiced old lady to whom 
she had been introduced by her young hus- 
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band as daughter-in-law. She remembered 
the feeling of obstinacy that had been 
aroused by his constantly reiterated injunc- 
tions that she was to use every effort to 
please and conciliate his mother. She re- 
membered the first difference of opinion, 
beginning with a trifle — such a trifle she 
thought it now ! — then bickerings, jealousies, 
sharp words, little pointed innuendoes ; she 
remembered one or two passionate scenes 
with her husband; she saw again the pale 
stricken look on his face when he had yielded 
to her demands, and promised her that his 
mother should leave his house, and make her 
future home in the old dower-house. Then 
a vision came across her so distinctly that 
she was seized with a fit of trembling. She 
saw herself forcing her husband to put his 
promise into execution, driving him by her 
bitter words and undisciplined misery into 
his mother's presence. She remembered her- 
self waiting in the anteroom, too honourable 
to listen, but quivering in every nerve with 
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anxiety ; finally unable to control herself 
any longer, and pushing open the door of 
her mother-in-law's sitting-room. 

The sight that she saw there remained 
locked in her own breast, and was never 
betrayed to anyone. Her husband was on 
his knees by his mother's chair, her white 
trembling hands were twined in his dark 
hair, and he was sobbing like a child. 

No, she could never forget it! She had 
won the victory, but the pain of victory 
was tenfold greater than that of defeat would 
have been. 

He had never been quite the same to her 
afterwards — very gentle, very kind, yielding 
to her in everything — anything for peace, it 
seemed to be. Could she blame herself? 
Did not all her reasoning fully satisfy her 
at the time } A cold fancy struck her now. 
Was she indeed in those days the victim, 
the ill-used overruled wife that she had 
imagined herself to be ? Was there not 
another side to the question ? Was nothing 
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due to the woman who, however uncon- 
genial she might be, had certainly not failed 
in kindness to herself, and whose worst fault 
had been too absorbing a love of her own son ? 

' She had no right to entice him from me/ 
she told herself ; but Conscience made 
answer rapidly : * Did she ? Was it not you 
yourself who would endure no other love 
in your husband's breast, no counsel, no help, 
no comfort, save in yourself ? If she parted 
slowly and with difficulty from the entire 
empire she was accustomed to hold in that 
son's life, did not you strive to wrench it 
away, to absorb it all into yourself, and leave 
her nothing ?' 

The bitterness of retrospect lies in the 
rending away of illusion. Lady St. Leger 
covered her face with her hands. 

They had been in London in the full whirl 
of a gay season, when a despatch summoned 
them to Ostern. They arrived too late — old 
Lady St. Leger was dead. She had lived 
alone and had died alone, asking every five 
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minutes for her son as the darkness closed in 
and the dim twilight of approaching death 
drew its shadows round her. 

Lady St. Leger trembled and pressed her 
hands on her eyes to hide the vision which 
followed. Her husband's passionate sorrow, 
from which she was shut out, put aside as 
a thing of nought ; the words of sympathy 
she would fain have uttered cut short upon 
her lips, stern words born of unbearable 
pain bidding her close that subject for ever, 
never mention the name grown too sacred 
for her utterance. 

* He was unjust ; surely he was unjust, 
and his self-reproaches were exaggerated. 
I know it, I could not be mistaken,' she 
said to herself in a kind of agony. 
Then she rose from her chair. * Oh my 
God r she exclaimed half aloud. * Though 
I was his wife, she was his mother T 

Mrs. Dalton's words came before her, 
written as it were in letters of fire. She had 
told her that she had made the path of life 
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SO difficult to her husband that in neither 
choice could he be free from neglect of duty. 

It was to her he owed the sting of self- 
reproach that never left him, that made him 
stern and silent, and cost him all the bright- 
ness of his earlier life. 

There had been a look on Arthur's face 
to-night she had never seen there before — 
a look like one his father had often worn. 

Lady St. Leger uttered a little wailing cry ; 
she put out her hands as if to ward off some 
tangible enemy. 

' Arthur ! Arthur !' she cried. 

Jaqueline heard her voice and came running 
in. She was shocked at the sight of her 
mother's face. 

* Go, Jaqueline !' she cried. * Tell Arthur 
to come. I want him at once — instantly !' 

Jaqueline flew downstairs ; he was not 
there. Up to his bedroom ; also empty. 
She rang the bell sharply. 

* Where is Sir Arthur T she asked. 

' Sir Arthur is gone, miss,' was the 
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answer, and the servant looked rather be- 
wildered. * Sir Arthur was going up to 
London to-morrow for two nights; but he 
told me to say, if her ladyship asked for him, 
that he should try and catch to-night's ex- 
press instead, and he started an hour ago. 
Sir Arthur was in a great hurry, miss.* 

Jaqueline went slowly back to her mother. 
Lady St. Leger advanced eagerly. 

* Is he coming ? Why does he not come ? 
Quick ! tell me, child !' 

* Mamma, darling,' said Jaqueline very 
gently, ' Arthur will come to-morrow — he 
has gone.' 

' Gone ?' 

* Yes ; to London — only business. He 
will be back to-morrow. Oh mamma T 

Lady St. Leger sank back in a violent 
attack of hysterics. 



CHAPTER VII. 

She next day Lady St. Leger was 
too weak and worn out to be able 
to leave her bed. The fact that 
no letter or message came from Arthur almost 
brought on a renewal of the hysterical 
symptoms of the night before. Jaqueline 
had to enforce absolute quiet. 

Terribly anxious as she was — for she 
feared that words might have passed be- 
tween her mother and her brother that 
neither could readily forgive — she dared not 
ask a single question, for fear of renewing 
the agitation she dreaded so greatly, and she 
could not help wondering that neither 
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message nor visitor came over from Dalton. 
There was nothing for it but patience. 

Jaqueline wrote a few lines to May, begging 
her to come over and see her, telling her how 
ill her mother was, and that if she could, 
spare the time, she was longing for a few 
words with her. 

On the following morning May drove 
over. 

Lady St. Leger was better, but as she still 
seemed very nervous, starting and trembling 
at every sound, her daughter persuaded her 
to remain on the sofa in her dressing-room, 
and not attempt to resume her ordinary 
habits. 

When the message reached Jaqueline, who 
was sitting with her mother, that May had 
arrived, and was waiting for her downstairs, 
for the first time a gleam of pleasure came over 
Lady St. Leger's anxious face, and she said : 

' Bring my little May here ; the very sight 
of her sweet face will do me all the good in 
the world. 
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Jaqueline would have dissuaded, but Lady 
St. Leger would not listen, and stopped her 
with a touch of her old impatience; and Jaque- 
line fetched her cousin. 

Lady St. Leger met May with both hands 
outstretched, and drew her into her arms 
with a loving embrace. 

* My poor dear little auntie \ said May. 
* You do indeed look small, and white, and 
ill' 

* I have had a great trial,* sighed Lady St. 
Leger. 

'Yes, I am glad it is over,' said May 
cheerily. 

Jaqueline made her a warning sign from 
behind the sofa not to enter upon the subject, 
but May was determined to disregard it. She 
thought wisely that to avoid the subject on 
which all their thoughts were fixed, and to 
sustain a forced conversation on indifferent* 
topics, was the very way to increase the ner- 
vous tension she could read in Lady St. 
Leger's quivering face, and she made up her 
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mind to run the risk of introducing Bianca's 
name at once. 

* I want so much to talk about it/ she said ; 
*for everybody just now is in such a hurry 
and so much has to be thought of, that I 
have not had one quiet moment with mamma/ 
She nestled down on a stool with her hands 
on Lady St. Leger's lap. 

Jaqueline was watching her mother 
anxiously, but was relieved to see her lie 
back on her cushions calmly, as if the sight 
of May were doing her good. 

* I think, Aunt Louie, that you will find 
Bianca most delightful, when you are quite 
used to her ; but for one thing you must be 
quite prepared — I do not think she will be of 
the smallest use to you.* 

* That is only too true,' said Lady St. Leger, 
with a deep sigh. 

* But, auntie, what I mean is, that all the 
management of everything, and the house- 
hold, and advising Arthur, and the whole 
charge, will still be on your shoulders. If you 
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were a decrepit white-haired old auntie, it 
would be very sad/ said May, kissing the 
anxious face. ' But as you are quite as young 
as I am ' 

' Nonsense, little woman 1* said Lady St. 
Leger, smiling in spite of herself. 

' Papa said so only the other day,* went on 
May firmly, 'when you were driving off 
without any shawl in the rain, and I insisted 
on your taking mine/ 

* By-the-bye, it is here still,' said Jaqueline, 
entering into the tone her cousin had adopted, 
and seeing that it was quite successful ; *you 
must take it back with you to-day/ 

* But I want to finish. As you are such a 
young, strong, pretty mamma-in-law, the 
whole thing turns out a thousand times better 
than it might have done ; for you will have 
to go on with all the severe responsibilities of 
life, and let Bianca creep into your heart as a 
child of yours, instead of Jaqueline, who will 
have gone sailing off in a boat of her 
own.' 

29 — 2 
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* If she were only more like other people ! 
but how can I make a child of anything so 
foreign ?' 

' You must open your heart very wide/ said 
May, so earnestly that the tears rushed to 
her eyes, and were rapidly brushed away. 
* You must see something very beautiful, 
very pathetic, very lovely — an orphan child, 
altogether dependent on being taken into 
warm, loving arms, and I think you will be able 
to teach her to love Arthur as he ought to be 
loved ; and you cannot do more for him in all 
the world than that,' she whispered, with a 
strange little sunshiny smile that went so direct 
to Jaqueline's heart that she could hardly 
conquer the sob that rose in her throat. 

But May did not go on in that strain. 

* Only think, auntie X she said ; ' if she 
were like other people, she might be a man- 
aging young woman, with bell-ropes of black 
hair like young Mrs. Sandown, who quarrelled 
with all Robert Sandown's friends, and ousted 
every one of them ; or she might be wildly 
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extravagant, or she might be utterly common- 
place ; and it might have been that you could 
not have put up with her at all, instead of 
only having to take one child more into your 
house and heart, and having to take pains 
with her to educate her into being able to 
succeed you when you really do get old/ 

' Oh, May !' said Lady St. Leger sadly, yet 
unable to feel otherwise than pleased with the 
new aspect of things presented to her. ' You 
are quite inexperienced. When you have 
lived as long as I have, you will know that 
there is no more fatal mistake than for a 
mother-in-law to try and educate her son s 
wife. It never succeeds. When a girl mar- 
ries she takes her place in the front of her 
generation at once ; she has responsibilities 
and a position which entitle her to self-esteem ; 
her head is very often a little turned. She 
cannot hear all day from one individual that 
she is perfection, without indulging at last in 
a suspicion that it is true ; and I do not say 
that it is unwholesome, for even though it 
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does not last, it gives courage and self-reli- 
ance to many a timid girl who without it 
would find it impossible to support the weight 
of her new cares and responsibilities. I would 
advise no mother-in-law to try to educate even 
the smallest child of sixteen, after she is mar- 
ried. The only education then is experience.* 

* Oh, mamma !' said Jaqueline ; * surely you 
would admit influence ?' 

* Only imperceptible influence, child ; and, 

after all, no influence is worth anything that 
is not imperceptible.' 

' Yes,' said May thoughtfully. 

Lady St. Leger could not help being a 
little astonished at herself, that she should 
have uttered such wise words — she who only 
two days before had driven away her own son 
by the vehement and uncontrolled passion of 
her opposition to his wishes. 

She lay very still, wondering at the com- 
plete change of feeling that she had ex- 
perienced. Neither of the girls spoke for 
some minutes. May was thinking that 
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perhaps she had gone too far in what she 
had said« Little Jaqueh'ne was pondering 
over her mother's words. Would the fact of 
Roger's love for her give her, indeed, the 
strength and self-confidence that she felt was 
sorely wanting in her ? * If it does,' she 
thought, * I may not be quite so unworthy of 
him after all, and I shall owe everything, 
even the being made worthy of him, to Roger 
himself 

The thought was very sweet to her; a 
gentle, tender light came into the usually 
brilliant, sparkling eyes. May looked up and 
saw it ; she had never seen it before, and she 
thought to herself that she wished Roger 
could see how sweet her little cousin looked 
at that moment — for neither had he, as yet, 
seen in her eyes the light of love. 

Lady St. Leger turned restlessly on her 
cushions. * If only I could hear from Arthur !' 
she said, with a half-sob. 

* Don't you think he may be waiting to get 
a letter from you, Aunt Louie ?' said May. 
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* Yes, but I don't know where he is/ 

' Oh, he is at Mivart's/ said May eagerly ; 
' papa had a letter from him this morning/ 

* Thank you, dean Jaqueline, get me a 
blotting-book. I \yill write at once — I am 
longing to have him back/ 

'And,' said May, shyly creeping more 
closely to her, *may I bring Bianca to see 
you to-morrow ?' 

Perhaps — I don't know. I must write to 
your father first/ 

She looked pained and bewildered. May 
saw the look, and rose up at once to go. 

* Come into my room while mamma writes 
her letters, May,' said Jaqueline, and the two 
girls went away together. • 

* You are a witch, May,' cried Jaqueline, 
seating May and herself on her little white 
bed. * You have managed mamma in the 
most diplomatic manner, and reversed her 
judgment of the existing state of things. I 
wish you could do the same with me.' 

' Oh no. I have not the energy, indeed ' 
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' I did not think you had — or the fool- 
hardiness to attempt the impossible. You 
know I cannot like it. I cannot.' 

'Then pretend. All life is made up of 
pretending ; and if we are not pretending, we 
pretend that we are pretending/ said May 
wearily. 

* Too complicated a view of life/ said 
Jaqueline. ' Don't be afraid, May. I did not 
act like the displeased relative in a novel, and 
press a cold kiss on my brother's brow. 
There is no pretence in longing and praying 
and supplicating that he may be happy, though 
one knows he can't be. It only makes one 
love him all the more for the yearning that 
is in one.' 

* If everybody makes up their minds that 
he is to be miserable, his chances of hap- 
piness are certainly not very great,' said 
May, almost sharply. She was so afraid of 
this view of the case, so determined to thrust 
it away from her, feeling that if she allowed 
the thought a place in her breast, that her 
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own share of suffering would become almost 
intolerable. 

* You, at least, Jaquet,' said May, after a 
moment's pause, 'you will be very kind to 
her, won't you ?' 

* I will try ; but do you remember, May, 
years and years ago, the squirrel that Frank 
Brown caught and gave us ? Were we not 
kind to it ? and for all our petting and feeding 
and adoring, did it cease its endless wild race 
up and down, up and down, with wild terrified 
eyes ? Bianca has often reminded me of that 
poor little thing, with its longing for freedom, 
and to get away from what we called kindness/ 

' Arthur came to the rescue then,' said May, 
smiling. 

* Yes, but how ? He opened its cage and 
it fled away like the wind — without a thought 
or regret given to the advantages of education, 
comfort, wealth, security and passionate de- 
votion it discarded ; nothing in its mind but 
the frantic happiness of freedom and home.' 

* Poor, pretty bright-eyed thing !' said May. 

* Yes,' continued Jaqueline ; ' and we had 
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fondly hoped that it would civilize into the 
likeness of Dame Brown's fat squirrel at the 
lodge, which would eat out of her hands in a 
pert abrupt way, and spend hours working the 
treadmill by way of constitutional. If it had 
attained that degree of civilization, we should 
have felt our love rewarded.' 

* But that would never have been ; Arthur 
said so.' 

' No,' said Jaqueline quickly. ' If he had 
not come to the rescue, it would have died ; 
its eyes were growing dim even then.* 

' Now, don't let us talk about it any longer,' 
said May, with an effort. * I want to think of 
pleasant pretty things. What about the 
trousseau y Jaquet ?' 

* Mamma has relented on the subject of 
alpaca aprons and brown stuffs, and an enor- 
mous mass of patterns arrived this morning.' 

* I want to see them.' 

In a few minutes they managed to put 
aside more serious matters, and plunged into 
more frivolous details of the relative merits of 
silk and satin, grenadine and gauze. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

gADY ST. LEGER was one of those 
people who, when convinced that 
they have acted badly, find no 
difficulty whatever in apologizing. She was 
so vehement and impulsive that she was 
totally unable to realize the force of the 
things she would say when under the influ- 
ence of anger and disappointment, and she 
would expect to be forgiven at once, and that 
all should be forgotten by others as quickly 
as by herself. That this had proved to 
be a belief without foundation in the early 
days of her married life had not taught her by 
experience. Except when the jealousy of 
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her nature was aroused, she was impetuously- 
generous, and she expected at least the same 
generosity from her offended friends. 

She wrote a very frank letter to Colonel 
Dalton in time for May to take back with 
her; and her old friends, though still much 
hurt, and exceedingly angry, found no plea 
for refusing the forgiveness for which she 
pleaded. 

* **My words were unjustifiable, dear John,"' 
she wrote ; ' ** but you and Mary know me so 
well that I am convinced you* knew all the 
time I was saying them that I did not mean 
them." ' 

* I happen to know that she did mean 
them,' growled Colonel Dalton, who was 
listening to his wife, who read the letter aloud 
to him a second time. * Go on.' 

' '* I know that you will both readily make 
allowances for me. I had so looked forward 
to Arthur's marriage — had built so many 
castles-in-the-air ; and the dread of what has 
really happened has been hanging over me 
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like a nightmare* But now that I have had 
a little time for reflection, I am anxious to 
retract what I have said. I would do anything 
to make my boy happy, and I will promise to 
begin to love Bianca at once. She is very 
beautiful. I shall be proud of her, and I 
am sure that you will forgive my disappoint- 
ment. I did not mean to hurt you, and I 
know you will believe me when I say that I 
am certain you did not encourage Arthur in 
any way." ' 

* No, we were certainly innocent of that,' 
said Colonel Dalton. ' I am convinced that no 
unfortunate young fellow was ever so uni- 
versally discouraged. Now, of course, Louisa 
will overdo it.' 

* I hope she will/ said Mrs. Dalton warmly. 
* Now that we have all accepted it, we 
must paint the whole thing couleur de 
rose. What shall I do ? Shall I send for 
Bianca home, or leave her a little longer with 
Maria ?' 

'Oh, leave her by all means,' replied Colonel 
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Dalton hastily. * I think she is very happy 
with her aunt ; and it is such a relief — no, no ; 
I do not mean that.' 

* It will all be quite different when she has 
been to Italy, and satisfied that miserable 
home-sickness/ said Mrs. Dalton brightly. 
* You will not know her again.' 

* I am sure I shan't if she looks happy.' 

* There, you are as bad as everyone else. I 
shall take Bianca over to Osternleigh this 
very day, and present her to Louisa before 
Arthur comes home.' 

Mrs. Dalton did so in the afternoon. She 
drove over to the Manor House, and took 
Bianca to see Lady St. Leger, leaving May 
with Miss Dalton, to be taken up on her 
return. She could not induce Colonel 
Dalton to write a note for her to take. 
He had a strong horror of scenes or any- 
thing that approached the sentimental, and 
declared they were all too old to exchange 
regrets and feelings of despair like quarrel- 
some boys and girls ; but he sent a cordial 
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message, begging that bygones should be 
bygones, and that the whole party would 
come over to dinner on the first available 
day. 

Lady St. Leger was downstairs again. 
She was quite unprepared for the visit ; but 
Mrs. Dalton had judged wisely in taking her 
by surprise. She advanced to meet them, 
kissed her friend, and then threw her arms 
impulsively round Bianca, and kissed her 
again and again. 

Bianca^s behaviour was shy and graceful, 
but full of a kind of formality. She took 
Lady St. Leger's hand and kissed it, and 
when desired to do so, sat down quietly with 
her hands clasped, and took no part in the 
conversation. 

* Arthur is coming home to-day,' said his 
mother, turning to her eagerly. 

* Is he ? You are glad ? I also am glad !' 
said Bianca gently. 

It was strangely embarrassing ; the loving 
tender conversation between mother and 
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betrothed about the one most beloved by- 
each seemed impossible here. Lady St. 
Leger made an attempt to begin it. 

* My child,' she said, * you will be to 
me a very dear daughter, and I shall love 
you all the better for the way he loves 
you.' 

* He is so good,' said Bianca, raising her 
large eyes. * I am very grateful.' 

Lady St Leger felt thrown back. 

* I hope, dear,' she resumed, ' that you will 
soon love your new home.' 

* Arthur will take me home — he said so — 
he promised me/ she said quickly. 

* To Italy 1 Did he say so i^' 

* Yes ; he is so good. He will take me 
home.' 

* For a wedding-journey } A very pleasant 
plan. I am glad.' 

' He promised me,' repeated Bianca, with 
a quick anxious glance from her eyes. 

* Yes ; it is a charming plan,' said Mrs. 
Dalton, anxious to change the subject. ' And 
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now, Louisa, tell mCp have you begun to 
make plans yet for Jaqueline's marriage ?' 

' I cannot till Roger comes. He will soon 
come now, and then I suppose something 
must be settled.' 

On the whole the visit went off very well^ 
but Mrs. Dalton was heartily glad when it 
was over. She was on thorns the whole 
time, and a suspicion began to dawn on her 
mind that Bianca fully believed that Arthur 
meant to make their home in Italy, and give 
up his own country altogether. If this were 
the case, the rocks ahead seemed more for- 
midable than ever. But she comforted her- 
self with the reflection that a girl so young 
as Bianca, and capiable of such violent at- 
tachment, when once her affections were 
concentrated on her husband would be ready 
to sacrifice everything to him, as she had 
formerly done to her country. She knew that 
May thought so, and she had a great and grow- 
ing faith in her daughter's wise judgment. 

The drive back to Ostern was very silent, 
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but she was touched by a gentle action of 
Bianca's when they approached the end of 
it. She slid her little hand into her aunt s 
and kept a tight hold of it. It would have 
been nothing from either May or Jaqueline^ 
who would have done it from the beginning, 
but from Bianca it seemed much more 
significant. 

Mrs. Dalton thought over her character 
with a sigh. She was certainly one of those 
curious people who absorb the attention of 
others, whose moods and thoughts and con- 
duct exercise a strong unconscious influence 
on all their surroundings— an influence not at 
all in proportion to their actual importance. 
Mrs. Dalton wondered in what it lay, and 
almost concluded that it must be magnetism, 
though she smiled at her thought. 

Arthur St. Leger arrived at the Manor 
House about seven o clock. His mothers 
letter had reached him at the hotel at which 
he was staying, and he made arrangements to 
return at once. It was very short. 

30—2 
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' My boy, come home, i will do anything 
you like. You shall never hear another word 
of reproach from me, and your Bianca shall 
be my very own child. Do come. — Your 
own loving mother.' 

Even with this note in his pocket he felt 
a slight misgiving as to his reception. His 
mother had parted with him with such exceed- 
ingly bitter words that he could hardly believe 
in so rapid a transition of thought. He felt 
unable to face another such scene as the one 
he had already gone through. He loved his 
mother dearly, and besides the pain of the 
difference of opinion, he had felt shocked 
and humiliated by her uncontrolled bitterness 
and almost violence of manner. 

But Lady St. Leger had put everything 
aside, to be consigned to oblivion. The terror 
she had felt when she believed that she had 
altogether driven her son away from her, had 
left its traces on her face. She looked white 
and older than she had been before ; but as 
she held Arthur in her arms, and rained 
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tears and blessings on him, the terror came 
on her anew, and she pressed him to her 
convulsively, trembling with the thought of 
w^hat her life would have been in the future, 
had she been separated by her own hand from 
her idolized son. Arthur was softened and 
touched. 

* Mother, it grieves me to the very heart 
to have 'disappointed you,' he began gently. 
* I wish you would believe how much.' 

* But we will not call it disappointment 
now, Arthur,' she said lovingly. ' I shall 
love her dearly. She is beautiful.' 

* Yes, is she not beautiful ?' he cried eagerly. 
' I have often longed for you to make one of 
your water-colour drawings of her.' 

* I should like it very much, if she will sit 
to me. It will be a good opportunity of 
making friends. Yes; I will ask her to- 
morrow.' 

There was no lack of confidence between 
these two. They sat talking over Bianca, 
and encouraging each other in praising her, 
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until little Jaqueline came in dressed for 
dinner. She had gone out of the way, that 
her mother might have the first meeting all 
to herself. 

'And now, Jaque,* said Arthur, after his 
kiss, * I must confess to having behaved 
disgracefully. There is some one in my 
smoking-room — a man I brought down with 
me — and I have not spoken about * him, or 
shown him his room or anything.' 

' A friend of yours ?' 

*Yes, a friend of mine, Jaquet darling. 
Will you run down at once and apologize, 
and bring him up here ?' 

' Who is he 1 Do I know him Y 

' Yes. Oh, never mind who he is, please, 
Jaquet. I have been so rude.' 

* What excuse shall I make Y 

'Anything. Say the cook was in con- 
vulsions, and I have been organizing a chain 
of buckets to the pump to keep her going till 
dinner was ready. Only go.' 

Jaqueline ran downstairs. 
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' Who is it, Arthur ?' said Lady St. Leger. 

* Only Roger Fitzroy. I found him 
mooning about at his club, and looking so 
forlorn that I confessed that you had come 
home, and that there was nothing to prevent 
his coming at once.' 

' Very well ; he shall be most welcome,' 
said Lady St. Leger, her heart swelling with 
universal benevolence. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^AQUELINE went down to the 
smoking-room rather primly, the 
thought in her mind that Arthur 
might just as well have looked after his friend 
himself instead of sending her. Still not for one 
moment did she hesitate in obeying him ; all 
her life she had been used to doing his will, 
and to Lady St. Leger's taking it for granted 
that her will was to be entirely subservient to 
Arthur's. His nature was so genuinely sweet 
and unspoilable that neither brother nor sister 
had suffered from the pronounced favouritism, 
and the bond of affection and confidence which 
united them was unusually strong. 
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Jaqueline was looking very childish and 
pretty, with her black curly hair, and eyes 
sparkling a little from shyness at her task. 
She opened the door a little way, only just 
wide enough to let her through. There was a 
slight tall figure standing by the window 
rather disconsolately. 

She advanced on tiptoe with shyness. 

* How do you do ?' she said. ' My brother 
has sent me to ask you to forgive him for ' 

* Jaqueline T 

* Roger r 

Poor little Jaqueline! the enchantment over- 
came her ; she gave one wild bound like a 
child, and flew into his arms with quick eager 
kisses. 

His kisses were quite as eager as hers, but 
suddenly it vividly flashed into her mind, 
What had she done ? what would he think "i 
How should she hide her burning cheeks ? 
She dared not look at him ; the room seemed 
to be turning round. His voice broke the 
awful pause. 
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* My dear Jaqueline/ he said, * this recep- 
tion gives me a degree of pleasure for which, 
believe me, I was quite unprepared ;* and he 
attempted to take her hand. This was worst 
of all. Never had Jaqueline's impetuosity 
led her into such a position ; it was evident 
what he must think of her — he said he was 
' unprepared.' 

She drew away her hand ; she ventured to 
look up, and fancied she met with a look of 
grave but unmistakable disapprobation. She 
did not stop to think for a moment that the 
cause of the disapprobation might have 
been that he wanted to keep her eager 
little hand, and did not like to lose it so 
abruptly ; to her it had a much wider signifi- 
cance. 

* Are you not glad to see me T he said 
gently. * But, indeed, I need not ask.' 

This seemed worse and worse. Fortu- 
nately the gong for dinner interrupted the 
interview, and Arthur St. Leger hurried in 
with profuse apologies, carrying off his friend 
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to wash his hands, as it was too late to make 
a more elaborate toilette. 

All the evening Jaqueline kept closely 
wedged in on the inaccessible side of her 
mother. She answered Roger's questions 
with monosyllables, and it ended in his giving 
up the futile attempt to draw her into conver- 
sation, and resigning himself to talking to 
Arthur. 

All were glad when bedtime put an end to 
a stiff, uncomfortable evening. 

The following days continued to be so un- 
comfortable that Roger began to feel mis- 
givings. 

Jaqueline was so thoroughly wild and shy 
that he could never succeed in getting five 
minutes' talk with her. She refused all his 
overtures, would not walk with him, would not 
ride, and would escape from the room when 
he made his appearance. 

If it had not been for the recollection that 
remained warm at his heart of the involuntary 
jump and eager rush to him that she had 
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made on his first appearance, he would have 
felt most reluctantly obliged to believe that 
he had been mistaken in thinking that she 
cared for him ; but he determined to be 
patient. 

With all the conflicting feelings of the last 
few weeks, and exasperation with Jaqueline's 
conduct, Lady St. Leger hardly knew what to 
do. She knew that Mr. Fitzroy was very 
anxious to talk over business matters, to set 
things going, and to make some plan for his 
marriage ; but she also saw that Jaqueline's 
behaviour occupied him to such a degree that 
he could attend to no details. All his prim- 
ness and calm demeanour vanished, and he 
was always fidgeting, whisking suddenly into 
rooms in hopes of coming upon her unawares, 
getting up and dow^n, reading novels with 
their pages uncut, and the papers upside 
down. 

The thing that was most provoking was, 
that Jaqueline used to disappear every after- 
noon, when there might seem a chance of 
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getting a few words with her. Roger would 
wander out disconsolately, and not acknow- 
ledging to anyone where he went, would 
search the whole place, every likely and un- 
likely spot that he could possibly find, in 
hopes of coming upon his Will-o'-the-wisp, 
but all in vain, 

Roger Fitzroy turned in his extremity to 
the comforter to whom all, old and young, 
appeared to carry their troubles. He 
walked over to Dalton, and asked May to 
help him. 

* I am at my wits'-end,' he said discon- 
solately ; * Jaqueline will neither speak to me 
nor let me speak to her — nor even look at 
ipe. I have, there is no longer any room for 
doubt, in some way displeased her, or 
frightened her ; and she will not give me 
the opportunity of asking her to forgive me, 
and of assuring her that I would do anything 
to gratify her wishes.' 

* It is only a phase,' said May, smiling. *If 
you have a little patience, it will wear off.' 
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' I flatter myself that I am not destitute 
of patience/ said Roger, in his old manner ; 
* and I am far from wishing to blame her in 
any way. If this conduct proceed from shy- 
ness, it deserves every consideration, and I 
would respect, while deprecating its results/ 

May could not help smiling at the elaborate 
words, but she saw that they covered much 
distress, and a good deal of bewildered 

wondering what to do for the best; so her 
smile was a very kindly encouraging one. 

* I would willingly help you, if I knew 
in what way I could do so,' she said. ' I do 
not think I could do any good by talking to 
Jaqueline.' 

* No,* he replied eagerly, * I can do the 
talking ; only — only ' 

* Well ?' said May, smiling again. 

' Only she won't let me. She goes away 
somewhere every afternoon, just when I have 
the best chance of a spare hour — when Lady 
St. Leger is writing letters, and St. Leger is 
at Ostern Manor House, and I am all alone.' 
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* Is she in the house ?' 

'No, I know she is not. She goes out, 
but I have searched everywhere. There is 
not a place that I have not explored. I have 
been in the boathouse — I have even climbed 
the cedar-tree, where the branches are 
thickest.' 

May laughed outright. ' And you cannot 
find her ?* she asked. 

* I am sure you know, Miss Dalton,' he 
said, feeling most unwillingly obliged to laugh 
himself. He had never seen the position in 
such a funny light before, as it appeared 
when he described it. *And if you can 
give me a hint, I shall be your debtor for 
ever.' 

' Would it not be really treason ?' cried 
May. 

* Oh no !' he said imploringly ; ' it would 
be quite justifiable under the peculiar circum- 
stances.' 

' Have you ever asked Arthur for a clue to 
Jaqueline's most frequent resorts ?' 
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' I did ask him, and he it was who told me 
of the boathouse and the cedar-tree, and 
the place in the woods where that mass of 
flowers grows, where they have got a sort of 
moss house, and other places/ 

' I suspect even Arthur does not know the 
place that Jaqueline adopted this year. She 
has always needed a refuge all her life.' 

* I can quite believe that,' said Roger. 
' Lady St. Leger does not understand her ; it 
is quite strange to find anyone so original 
and so charming unappreciated.' 

' She has never been unappreciated here/ 
said May quickly. 

' Oh no !— quite so. I did not mean 
that ; it was to her mother I alluded — but, 
after all, the nearest relations are often not 
the best judges. In my own case, fot instance, 
I was always misunderstood ; and had I not 
been early convinced in my mind that I was 
misunderstood, and that in consequence the 
blame for the incongruity of our natures did 
not lie with me, the whole course of my life 
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would have been altered, and I never should 
have been the man that I am. Indeed, it was 
the somewhat similar position of Jaqueline 
that first inspired me with the interest that 
rapidly developed into the feelings that I 
now experience towards her/ 

* Only I imagine that the cause of the mis- 
understanding between yourself and Lady 
Charlotte was exactly the reverse of dear 
Jaqueline's little troubles/ 

* Exactly so ; but I flatter myself that I 
was able to help her in no ordinary degree. 
But now, I must confess, I find myself in a 
considerable difficulty. Have pity and help 
me, Miss Dalton ; I am convinced that only 
you can do so.' 

* I think I must help you,' said May, 
thankful for an excuse to laugh. Roger's 
naive belief in himself always touched her 
sense of the ludicrous. 

* Oh, do help me ! ' he said ; * I shall be 
so grateful to you. I began to be terribly 
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afraid that I should be forced to appeal to 
maternal authority/ 

* Do not do that/ said May ; ' it would not 
be wise at all. No ; I will save you from 
the danger of making such a mistake as that/ 

Mrs. Dalton came into the room at this 
moment, and the conversation was necessarily 
changed. 

When Roger took leave, he came up to 
May, and said very low : 

* You are going to tell me, Miss Dalton }' 

* Yes,' she answered ; * but I am afraid 
that it is really the most unpardonable 
treason.' 

' I will take the consequences on myself,' 

said Roger eagerly. 

May whispered to him some instructions. 
His face slowly expanded into a broad smile, 
showing all his white teeth, and he nodded 
emphatically. 

' You have made me your debtor for life,' 
he said, shaking hands, and departing with 
the smile still on his face. 
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Colonel Dalton met him in the hall, and 
when he came in he exclaimed : 

' I have just passed Roger Fitzroy with a 
fiendish grin on his face — what on earth put 
it there ? He could hardly disperse it in time 
to remark on the fine weather to me ; more- 
over it happens to be raining/ 

* It was something that May told him/ said 
Mrs. Dalton, laughing. * She and Roger have 
been actually whispering. I had no idea that 
he could be guilty of such a breach of de- 
corum.' 

' And what did you say to him to cause 
such a disturbance of the stately curves of his 
face ?* asked Colonel Dalton. 

* I have done a terrible thing,' said May 
tragically ; * I have betrayed Jaqueline's most 
cherished secret. I am not sure that it was 
not unjustifiable. I have told him her favour- 
ite hiding-place. I have taken away her last 
resource.' 

' Poor little Jaquet !' said Colonel Dalton. 
' Arthur told me that she is as naughty and 
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wild and wayward as she possibly can be. 
So you have actually betrayed her, May ? 
How ruthless you women are ! Arthur knew 
where she went, but had not the heart to give 
her up. Well, you were quite right. It can't 
go on for ever in this way ; there is a limit to 
coquetting. What she can possibly see in 
that prig Fitzroy to care for, passes my imagi- 
nation.' 

' I do think, John,' said Mrs. Dalton, ' that 
the priggishness is relaxing. Witness that 
grin of which you spoke.' 

* Yes ; that is hopeful. I am sorry for 
both those two fellows. Jaquet is treating 
her betrothed abominably ; and as for poor 
Arthur ' 

* What of him ?' said Mrs. Dalton, coming 
forward to screen the sudden paleness of 
May's face from her father. 

' Nothing new; only Maria describes rather 
piteously how he comes every day and sits 
in the drawing-room watching Bianca, and 
saying things to draw out her gentle "yes" or 
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** no." She tried sending them out together, 
but it did no good, and he told her he thought 
they got on better when she was in the room/ 

* Well, at all events I hope little Jaqueline 
will turn over a new leaf.' 

* And it is possible/ said Colonel Dalton, 
* that this conduct may be wholesome enough, 
and will teach the great reformer that little 
Jaque is not to be won without a due amount 
of wooing. As for Arthur, his boundless con- 
fidence in the depth of Bianca's feelings if he 
can only arrive at them, will, I hope, carry 
him through.' 

* God grant it \ said Mrs. Dalton, with tears 
in her eyes. 




CHAPTER X 

ST was a lovely day in early June, 
hot, sunny, and brilliant, with a 
gentle west wind stirring the 
young green of the trees, and exciting the 
birds to sing with rapture. 

Little Jaqueline had effected her escape as 
usual. She was unhappy, tormented by 
remorse for her want of reserve on the night 
of Roger's arrival, conscious that she was not 
behaving well to him, and yet much too shy 
and proud to amend her ways. She felt so 
restless that she was only happy out of sight 
of his watchful eyes, and away from the 
restraint of his presence. Jaqueline took 
her favourite books with her, and left the 
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house, flying with such speed that her feet 
hardly seemed to touch the ground, till she 
reached the woods. She did not pause there, 
but went straight on, left all paths and took 
her way through a thick undergrowth of 
brushwood, in which she and Arthur had con- 
trived to cut themselves room to pass. She 
came to the outskirts of the wood, to the cor- 
ner of a very large wide meadow. Standing 
under the branches of a fine old oak-tree 
there was a great hay-stack, at least two 
years old. 

Jaqueline had contrived to unthatch a por- 
tion of the stack with the help of a farm-boy, 
she had made herself a most luxurious 
armchair, which she covered up every night 
with a piece of tarpaulin, to preserve the hay 
from mischief. A ladder led up to her secret 
throne, and when once arrived, the seat was 
certainly a most inviting one. 

It stood in the angle of the field ; on either 
side the big, old-fashioned hedges were full 
of sweetbriar, and the scent of it filled the air. 
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Behind her sounded all the many voices of 
the woods, the twittering and singing of birds, 
the low cooing of wood-pigeons, the hum- 
ming and rustling of life in the foliage, the 
stir of the delicate young leaves ; on the 
distant air the long-drawn musical lowing 
of cows. And in the midst she reposed on 
the softest, sweetest-smelling couch of warm 
hay. 

Jaqueline nestled into her place ; the big 
boughs of the oak-tree shaded her ; she took 
off her hat, laid back her curly little head, and 
gave herself up to thought. 

' This place at least no one will ever find 
out,' she said to herself; ' and oh, the bliss 
of the complete solitude here ! I will not 
think of disagreeable things — I will be happy. 
Heigh-ho! I wonder — howl wonder whether 
Roger has forgotten what I did! Oh, how 
could I ! how could I ! I did think I was 
learning to behave as I ought, and after 
trying so hard, so very hard — I won't think 
of it.' 
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She resolutely opened her book, and began 
to read. It was so warm and sunny, and the 
sweet drowsy smells of hay and sweetbriar 
lulled her poor little tired head. The book 
became very heavy, then slowly dropped 
down on her knee. The fall startled Jaque- 
Hne, but she was too sleepy now to be 
aroused by it. She only opened her eyes like 
a tired child, and let them shut again. The 
wind softly fanned her, and played with the 
curly wildness of her hair. She was fast 
asleep. 

Tired of scrambling through the under- 
wood, somewhat scratched, and with his 
delicate kid-gloves all torn to pieces, Roger 
Fitzroy arrived at the foot of the stack. 

* I must be right,' he said to himself. * I 
have followed my directions as closely as I 
could — this must be the place. But oh, if 
she is not there after all ! 

He walked slowly round and found the 
ladder. 

*Yes, it must be all right,' he thought. 
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* But the place is so extraordinarily still that 
I have terrible misgivings. There is nothing 
like making sure.' 

And slowly and very cautiously Roger 
mounted the ladder. He gave a start when 
he reached the top, for there she was — his 
Will-o'-the-wisp caught at last, and looking so 
exceedingly pretty and sweet in her sleep 
that he thought he had never half known 
what a darling she was. 

But Roger, from experience, had grown 
cautious. He reconnoitred the whole situa- 
tion with a careful eye, feeling certain that 
unless he took every precaution she would 
escape him again. He seated himself 
softly on the hay beside her, and unfastened 
the hay-rope which secured the top of the 
ladder ; and then he waited. 

Several minutes passed. Then, very 
slowly, Jaqueline opened her eyes, sat up, 
rubbed them like a child, and looked round 
her. For one moment her eyes rested on 
Roger without seeing; then the flash of 
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intelligence passed over her, and a swift look 
up, down, all round, for escape. 

Roger saw there was no time to be lost. 
With a slight movement of his foot he 
dislodged the ladder, which slowly rolled 
over backwards, and fell with a crash. 

* What have you done ?' exclaimed Jaque- 
line, clasping her hands. 

' I have burnt my boats,' said Roger 
heroically. 

* But the situation is serious,' cried Jaque- 
line. ' How are we ever to get down again ? 
And oh ! how did you find me ?' 

' Ah ! that I will never tell you. But I 
have found you — that is all that I care for at 
this moment. And now you must listen to 
me — won't you, dear? — and tell me in what I 
have offended you ?' 

The explanation came at last. Jaqueline 
poured out her little story, and cried over her 
troubles ; and was petted and comforted, and 
made to promise that all that had happened 
in the past week should never happen again. 
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And then Roger began all over again his 
own uneventful history, and she sympathized 
and thought no one had ever been so ill-used. 
Then, on her part, she told of the kind- 
ness that Lady Charlotte had shown her, 
and Roger was gratified. He produced the 
splendid betrothal ring that he had been 
carrying about so hopelessly in his waistcoat- 
pocket ever since his arrival. But even then 
he was obliged to return it to the same place, 
for it proved so much too large that it only 
fitted safely on his betrothed's little pink 
thumb ; and though she would fain have 
worn it there all the evening to enjoy the 
glint of the many.changing diamonds, he 
would not hear of it, and took it away safely 
for alteration. 

The afternoon wore away ; it began to 
grow chilly ; it was necessary to think of 
going home. 

* There is, however, one insuperable diffi- 
culty,' said Jaqueline gravely. * We can't 
get down.' 
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* It is not SO very far,' said Roger. * I 
could jump/ 

' I have no doubt you could ; but it would 
be at the risk of a sprained ankle at the 
bottom.' 

' The branches of the oak-tree T 

' Not for worlds ! Don't you see that our 
big sheltering bough — the only one by which 
we could scramble into the tree — is dead ? 
There has always been a stack here from 
time immemorial, and we used to use that 
bough; but long ago Arthur warned me 
never to touch it again, as it was rotten 
through and through.' 

' Then there is nothing for it but patience. 
I don't mind it at all,' said Roger con- 
tentedly. 

' Arthur is sure to come and look for us,' 
remarked Jaqueline. * I think we may trust 
to him to do so before night sets in.' 

' Yes,' said Roger doubtfully. * The only 
thing is that he does not know this place.' 

' Not know it ?' cried Jaqueline, laughing. 
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*Of course he knows it. Surely it was he 
who told you where to find me ?* 

* No, it was not Arthur. And it was very 
unkind of him not to tell me. He told me 
all the other places, but not this.' 

* There is only one other person in the 
world who knows of it. It must have been 
May. I do not see how I can forgive her.' 

*Yes, you will forgive her,' said Roger. 
* You will thank her for saving me from such 
misery as I was enduring.' 

* I was only joking,' said Jaqueline, the 
tears suddenly springing to her eyes. * There 
is nothing in the whole world I would not do 
for May. She is an angel — the brightest, 
dearest, sweetest girl that ever lived on earth !' 

* That is quite true,' said Roger gravely. 
Meanwhile the evening advanced; the soft 

west wind was rather cold now that it was 
no longer warmed through by the sun. The 
sky grew darker, of a more intense, more 
purple blue ; a little crescent moon began 
slowly to shine out. 
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* That is like a soul/ said Jaqueline softly. 
'While the sky is sunny and bright she is 
not visible ; but when the sun is gone, and 
the world is darkening and looking very sad, 
she begins to shine ; and as it grows 
darker, she grows brighter ; and when she has 
attained her full glory, people say it is as 
light as day. May is like that.' 

Roger made no answer ; he was getting a 
little alarmed by their adventure, but he could 
not bring himself to regret that he had, as he 
expressed it, * burned his boats ' — it had 
secured him the happiest, sweetest hours of 
his life. But still, it was getting very late ; 
his watch showed that it was seven o'clock. 

Lady St. Leger was working herself up 
into a state of great alarm. It was seven 
o'clock, and Jaqueline had never appeared. 
That neither Roger nor Arthur should have 
come in, did not surprise her : the former was 
probably wandering about disconsolately, as 
he had been in the habit of doing of late ; 
Arthur had gone as usual to the Manor 
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House, and something in her son's face had 
quite put an end to her questions about those 
visits. 

Arthur came in just in time to dress for 
dinner, and found his mother almost in tears. 
She did not like to send out servants in 
search of her daughter, and she had allowed 
her terrors almost to get the better of her, 
ranging from dangerous tossing bulls, to the 
depths of the lake, where Jaqueline often 
rowed herself, without any companion. 

Even in the midst of her preoccupation 
she could see that Arthur looked brighter 
than usual, that his kiss was heartier, his step 
lighter. He told her that he had driven 
Bianca over to Dalton in his phaeton, and 
that he had spent most of the afternoon there. 
Lady St. Leger did not guess why Arthur 
looked so much brighter : a few words from 
May had given him wonderful courage and 
heart. 

She had lingered behind to speak to him, 
while her mother was taking Bianca indoors; 
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and she had read only too faithfully the sad 
worn look about his eyes — their anxious 
wistfulness, and a look of disappointment and 
heartache everywhere, even in the gesture with 
which he passed his hand through his hair. 

' Arthur/ she said, * you need not indeed be 
discouraged ; you only want time. You have 
no idea what a darling she really is !' 

* Do you think so, May ?' he said very 
humbly. * You do not, then, think that I am 
altogether presumptuous in fancying I can 
make her happy ?* 

* Oh no,' replied May, smiling; *only do not 
expect too much. Believe that all will be as 
you wish. She feels your promise to take 
her home so deeply, that she can hardly 
speak of it.' 

* Does she ? does she indeed ?' 

* Yes ; only be content with that for the 
present — and I know — I am certain that all 
will turn out a thousand times happier than 
you think.' 

Arthur did not answer, but he put the 
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hand she held out to him to his lips ; and 
when she looked up at him, his eyes were 
full of tears. 

They passed a very happy afternoon. 
May drew out Bianca, talking to her with 
the ever-recurring ' refrain ' of ' when you go 
home — when you are in Italy ;' and Bianca 
spoke far more than usual, and the lovely 
colour mounted into her cheeks. 

When they were gone, Colonel Dalton 
rubbed his hands, and observed that they 
were certainly right in letting Bianca stay on 
with her aunt Maria, for there was no doubt 
that the change had done her good in every 
way. Arthur went home with a lighter heart 
and a more hopeful spirit than he had had 
for a long time. 

Lady St. Leger described her anxieties to 
him at once ; and at first he only soothed her 
with assurances that little Jaquet had all her 
life been like a pussy cat with nine lives, and 
that there was no scrape from which she could 
not extricate herself. 
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Then, quite suddenly, a recollection flashed 
across him of Colonel Dalton's having told 
him that afternoon of Roger s visit to May, in 
quest of more information, and a clue to Jaque- 
line's private haunts. He had also laughed 
at the very amusing idea of Roger s climbing 
a haystack in search of his lady-love. But 
an inkling of the truth dawned upon his 
mind, and he burst into such an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter that Lady St. Leger 
did not know whether to join him or to be 
angry. He laughed till he felt quite ex- 
hausted, and was laughing still, when he 
seized his hat, vaulted over the park railings, 
and took his way across the woods at a quick 
run. 

Roger looked at his watch. It was half- 
past seven. 

* Dinner is on the table,' he said mechani- 
cally. • Are you still warm, dear ?' 

* Quite,' she answered — she was buried in 

hay, only the curly head and bright eyes 

visible. 
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Arthur's cheery 'Holloa!' came sounding 
through the woods. Never was sound more 
welcome. 

The ladder was put up with alacrity, and 
Roger elaborately re-tied it with the rope of 
hay before he descended. 

Arthur could not help laughing ; Jaqueline 
joined him, though her cheeks were scarlet. 

' I was right, Fitzroy, in guessing what 
had happened,' he said ; ' you did it on pur- 
pose ?' 

' I did,' said Roger majestically. ' And I 
cannot bring myself to say that I regret it' 



CHAPTER XI. 

|HE sunny June weather was so un- 
usually warm and pleasant that 
everyone spent as much of their 
time out of doors as possible, except Lady St. 
Leger, who particularly disliked being much 
out of doors, and was now beginning to be 
very busy in making preparations for her 
daughter's marriage. It was settled that it 
should take place in London, in order to save 
the inconvenience to Roger's relations of 
having to come so far. The date fixed was 
the 26th of July, by which time Roger 
was determined that the settlements should 
be ready even if he had to call on the lawyers, 
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and personally exhort them to speed every 
day of his life. 

One morning the sun was shining so bril- 
liantly, and the world looking so happy under 
its influence, that Jaqueline was out of doors 
and flitting about from one flower-bed to 
another in front of the house, long before 
breakfast. She sang in the lightness of her 
heart, and searched about to find the choicest 
buttonhole bouquets for her betrothed and 
her brother, when to her astonishment she 
perceived one of the largest luggage- vans 
from Ostern station coming slowly up the 
road, having within it a packing-case of abso- 
lutely gigantic proportions. 

Jaqueline was quite excited at the sight, 
and she ran back through the open French 
window of the. breakfast-room, to ask the 
meaning of the new arrival. 

Arthur and Roger were eagerly unfolding 
the morning papers. Lady St. Leger sitting 
before the urn, deep in a letter from a Paris 
milliner 
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' Nothing whatever in the paper/ said 
Roger, putting it down, and taking his place 
at the breakfast-table. 

* I am interested in Sandown's speech,' said 
Arthur, running his eye over the columns. 
* We were at Eton together, and he was such 
a clever fellow I want to see how he stands 
the ordeal of Why, Jaquet, what is it ?' 

' What have you been buying, Arthur ?* 
she exclaimed, quite out of breath from the 
rapidity of her run. \ Have you been buy- 
ing a monster mirror, or a new picture, or a 
huge table, or what ?' 

* Nothing that I know of. Where did you 
see it ?* 

* There is the most gigantic packing-case 
you ever saw in your life, at this moment 
walking into the courtyard.' 

' Not quite an accurate description, Jaquet,' 
said Arthur, 'as the pedestrian powers 
of packing-cases are rarely developed.' 

' She means that it was being driven in/ 
said Roger seriously ; they all laughed. 
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Lady St. Leger, who had not been attend- 
ing to them, suddenly looked up from her 
letter, and began rapidly to pour out the tea. 

' I beg everybody's pardon,' she said, * but 
really this Madame Charlotte, who is making 
all Jaqueline s best gowns, is so provoking 
with her endless questions that I did not 
think what I was doing.' 

' Have you ordered anything from London, 
mamma ?' 

* Ordered anything ?' answered Lady St. 
Leger, still abstractedly. * My dear Arthur, 
of course I have. I have ordered shoals 
of things, and they ought soon to begin to 
arrive.' 

* That is it, then,' said Arthur contentedly, 
giving a preliminary tap to the top of an egg. 
•This colossal packing-case contains your 
colossal clothes, my Jaqueline.' 

* Nonsense ! you would not think so if you 
saw it ; it is as large as the full-face aspect of 
the dining-room table.' 

A servant came in to say that a packing- 
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case had arrived from Italy, and to ask what 
was to be done with it. 

At the words ' from Italy/ Arthur gave a 
quick little start. * It must be/ he began ; 
then stopped — * but no ! impossible ! Any- 
how, have it carried into the hall and taken 
out of the case there/ he said. * Is it a pic- 
ture ?' 

* I don't know, Sir Arthur ; if it is, it 
must be a very large one,' the man answered. 
* It took six men to carry it, and bring it 
into the hall.' 

They hurried over their breakfast ; that is, 
all the party did so except Roger, who did 
not like being hurried, and was in the habit 
of eating slowly, and laying down his knife 
to emphasize anything he might have to 
say. But the others did not wait for 
him. 

A cold misgiving had seized upon Arthur ; 
he was anxious to be put out of suspense as 
quickly as possible. Lady St. Leger was as 
eager as the others; in her own mind she 
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thought It probable that the packing-case con- 
tained some valuable wedding-present to her 
son. 

The case was so well and firmly fastened 
that the hammering, unscrewing, and sawing 
went on until Roger had finished his break- 
fast with his customary deliberation, and had 
time to join them in the hall before it yielded 
to their efforts. 

Lifted from its box the picture stood about 
ten feet high, wrapt in canvas bound round it 
with elaborate strings in every direction. 

' The interest is becoming overpowering,' 
said Jaqueline. 'It is a picture in a frame ; 
there can no longer be any doubt about it/ 

' I don't know where we are going to put 
it,' said Lady St. Leger, ' unless some of the 
family portraits are banished. The least 
good of the Romneys is the one over the 
mantelpiece in the morning-room ; if this is 
a fine picture we might put it in place of that.' 

* But it may be nothing of the kind,' said 
Arthur, a little impatiently. * I believe it to 
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be by Count Giacinto de Caroli. Give me 
a knife.' 

He began to cut the strings of the canvas 
with a quick reckless hand. The workmen 
who had helped to bring in the case stood 
back, watching with some interest. Some 
particular Gordian knot was severed by 
Arthur ; the whole canvas fell to the ground, 
and the picture stood revealed. ^ 

An irrepressible * Lor' !' burst from the 
workmen. 

Arthur St. Leger involuntarily made a 
quick step backwards, and grew crimson* 

The picture positively blazed with colour. 
Painted in a dark room, the painter had 
exaggerated the wished-for effect of the 
brilliant sunrise in the background; the 
crape and the chains at the feet of the ' Italia 
Una' were of blue-blackness. The large 
face of the colossal female was an unmis- 
takable portrait of Bianca — it had her dark 
eyes, her contour of face and long fair hair. 
This was the unkindest cut of all. 
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* Oh, Arthur !' said Lady St. Leger. 

' You may go/ said Arthur to the servants 
and workmen. They went out in great 
haste. 

Jaqueline did not trust herself to speak; 
but when they were all fairly gone, she 
glanced at her brother's crimson face of con- 
sternation, and gave a choking kind of gasp. 
Arthurs face began also to twitch — it was 
irresistible. 

* My poor Arthur!' almost sobbed Jaque- 
line ; and then they all gave way to such 
irrepressible laughter, that before they could 
get over it the tears were streaming down 
their faces. 

* But what is to be done ?' said Lady St. 
Leger, as soon as she could speak, the 
practical difficulty of disposing of it forcing 
itself on her mind. 

*You must arrange something. I don't 
know ; you will manage it, mother, won't 
you T 

* Well, leave it to me. But oh, my dear, 
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did it never occur to you to ask how large it 
was ?' 

* The same question had crossed my mind/ 
said Roger demurely. 

' Never,' replied Arthur. 

•* And even if it had/ said Jaqueline affec- 
tionately, 'Arthur would have bought it all 
the same.' 

He stooped down and gave her forehead 
a quick little kiss. 

* I shall get out of the way altogether, 
mamma,' he said, *and leave the whole thing 
in your hands. Shifting responsibilities is 
an admirable plan,' he added, turning to Roger 
with rather an uneasy laugh. 

* What ill-natured things the Gainsboroughs 
and Romneys will say at the introduction of 
such a new element among them !' said Lady 
St. Leger. 

* They will have to put up with it, how- 
ever,' said Arthur. * Good-bye, mother.' 

Jaqueline followed him to the door. 

' Dear Arthur/ she said, * I quite envy you 
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the pleasure of showing it to Bianca. The 
sight of an old home-friend will give her 
such extreme delight/ 

' Do you think so, Jaque?' he said wistfully, 
lingering a little that he might not lose any 
other kind little words that she might say. 
* I am so glad that you think she will be 
pleased.' 

' And listen, Arthur/ she went on, twisting 
a button on his coat. 'Bring her here 
this afternoon, will you ? The picture shall 
have found its place then. I will see 
about it at once.' 

'Then do you think — I don't quite like to 
ask — but could you be there to help ? My 
mother is so shy with Bianca still, and ' 

/Yes, I understand. I will get May to 
come over, and we will all be there ; and 
mamma will enjoy it, and it will be altogether 
delightful.' 

' Thank you, dear,' he said. And Jaque- 
line went back, singing in the lightness of 
her heart. 
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Arthur drove Bianca over to Osternleigh 
in the afternoon, feeling very anxious as to 
what she would say when she saw her uncle's 
picture. He fancied to himself that she 
would give him one of her radiant smiles, 
and that he would have the delightful enjoy- 
ment of giving her a great and unlooked- 
for pleasure. 

Jaqueline saw them coming, and made her 
little plans. 

* I see the approach of Arthur and his 
tragic muse, mamma,' she said. * But I want 
you to show him what you have done with 
the picture, while I take her off with mie.' 

' I don't see why, but it shall be as you 
like,' said Lady St. Leger. 

May arrived on foot. Poor little Dumps 
had proved to be more severely hurt than 
had been supposed at first, and May was 
altogether deprived of the use of her favourite ; 
but she was a good walker, and was always 
glad to be of service in the now complicated 
condition of the families, so she obeyed 
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Jaqueline's little note of invitation with 
alacrity. 

The two girls took Bianca into their hands, 
and Lady St. Leger called her son. 

' I want to show you the arrangement we 
have made/ she said. * I hope you will like 
it, my boy.* 

At the far end of the picture-gallery from 
which the largest rooms in the house branched 
out was a quaintly-shaped octagon room, 
which had always been Lady St. Leger*s 
own private sitting-room. 

She led him to this room, and one glance 
into it showed how busy she and her daughter 
had been. The picture, huge and glowing in 
its freshness, occupied nearly the whole of one 
wall, deposing old Venetian mirrors that had 
formerly adorned it ; and the position of every- 
thing in the room was necessarily changed, 
the writing-table occupying the place under 
the picture where the piano used to be, and 
Lady St. Leger's own favourite miniatures had 
been taken away. Arthur was aghast ! 
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' Mother ! mother r exclaimed he. * In your 
own sitting-room ? 

' No, Arthur ; your wife's sitting-room;' 

* Oh no, not this room ! You shall never 
leave this room !' 

* My dear boy/ said Lady St Leger, half 
laughing, 'you don't mean to say that you 
think that I am going to stay on here when 
you are married ?' 

* Not stay ?' 

* No ; it is much better for you to have 
your home to yourselves. I shall go to your 
grandmother's house.' 

Lady St. Leger had been thinking it all 
over. Her determination was to propose 
doing this, and she thought herself acting 
most generously in doing so. Indeed, the 
very fact that she had made the offer to go 
to that dreary, ugly dower-house, and the 
pang that it gave her to think of it, comforted 
her with the fancy that she was expiating 
the thoughtless selfishness of her early life ; 
and the thought, 'If only my mother-in-law 
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had made the proposal that I now do, how 
differently things would have turned out,' 
soothed her with a curious sense of justi- 
fication and excuse for her own past conduct. 
She was restless and conscientious at all 
times, and could not endure the feeling of 
retrospective self-condemnation without men- 
tally finding excuses all day long. But, after 
all, it was self-deception, for she could not 
help knowing that her son would never ac- 
cept the offered sacrifice. 

'You don't know what you are saying, 
mother/ he said. * What should I do with- 
out you ?' 

A sort of despairing feeling came over 
Arthur St. Leger. He tightened his grasp on 
his mother's arm, as if he feared that she 
would carry out her plan in spite of him. 
Passionately as he loved his beautiful Bianca, 
he had never regarded her in any practical 
light whatever — not as mistress of the house, 
seeing the cook, paying the bills, etc. He 
had never even dreamt of her as the one to 
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whom he would go in his troubles and per- 
plexities for advice, and comfort, and sym- 
pathy. All his thoughts were bent on being 
as a god to her— on sheltering, helping, 
adoring her — making her life happy with the 
sacrifice of his own ; satisfied with the light 
of her presence in his home, while his 
mother would remain, as she had always 
been, his confidante, friend, and even more his 
companion than his wife. If he ever thought 
of the future at all, this was the picture that 
presented itself before his mind ; but if his 
mother deserted him — a strange forlorn feel- 
ing came on him, and his hopes Sjeemed sud- 
denly stripped of all their glamour. 

Lady St. Leger had divined something of 
this, arid instead of grieving over it, she 
allowed herself to indulge in the thought 
that even now she would be first with her 
son, and the idea had reconciled her in a 
marvellous degree to his choice. 

He turned to her now, and said plead- 
ingly: 
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' Mother, promise me — ^promise me you 
will not desert me !' You shall not leave this 
room until you have promised me T he added 
vehemently. 

* I do not think it wise/ she said slowly. 

* I only can judge of its wisdom. Promise 
me.' 

* I will promise, Arthur,' she said. * I 
won't leave you, unless I really find that it 
would be better. No — no ! don't look like 
that, Arthur. I won't leave you, indeed 1 

But ' and she cleared her throat, and 

forced back the emotion that moistened her 
eyes, ' I must have my way about this 
room. I will adopt the blue room, but this 
one has always belonged to the reigning lady 
of the house ; even your grandmother had 
it refurnished for me when I first came 
here.' 

* Oh, do just as you like about the rooms, 
mother/ he answered. Her feminine mind 
attached so much more significance to such a 
trifle as the abdication of a particular sitting? 
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room than did his. All he cared for was that 
he had her promise to continue to make his 
house her home. 

' It is time to see about the girls, Arthur,' 
she said. ' I am longing to hear what Bianca 
says.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

^AMMA and I are at variance 
about my clothes,' said Jaqueline 
disconsolately to her cousins, 
while they were waiting for her mother's 
return with Arthur. 

'Poor little Jaque!' said May, smiling. 
' But I think, I am afraid, I should take 
Aunt Louie's part. You see, in your new 
life there must be a limit to brown stuff 
frocks and alpaca aprons.' 

' My dear May,' said Jaqueline, with great 
dignity, ' I must remind you that I am past 
all nonsense of that kind ; of course when I 
was a child, it w£is natural enough that I 
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should like strong useful stuffs that would not 
tear if I looked at them, like this/ and she 
pointed to an ominous darn in her pink 
barege gown. * But, of course, it is quite 
different now. You will be surprised to hear 
that all the patterns mamma insists upon 
are so exceedingly childish, both in colour 
and material, that I cannot consider them 
suitable/ 

* Aunt Louisa has very good taste. I think 
you would be safe in trusting to it.' 

^ What are the stuffs, Jaquet T asked 
Bianca. *Aunt Mary is going to get me 
some gowns. I should like to see yours.' 

* Bianca will want some very grand gowns 
for Florence in the winter/ said May. 

Bianca shrank a little, but smiled. 

Jaqueline brought out a bundle of patterns. 
* Mamma has chosen these/ she said — * pink 
silk, pale blue, white, and these Pompadour 
things, covered with tiny little flowers. These 
are what I want so much.' 

* Oh, Jaquet !' cried May, laughing. * Black 
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moir6, violet brocade, black gingham, and 
dark chocolate velvet! Indeed, you had 
better trust Aunt Louie.* 

'I like this so very much,' said Bianca, 
taking hold of a dark sapphire-coloured velvet. 
It is beautiful* 

' Then you shall have it,' cried May eagerly. 
' Mamma will be so glad that you like one of 
them.' 

* No, no, no !* said Bianca. * She is so good, 
she gives me too much ; don't say it !' and 
she thrust the pattern away among the 
others. May quietly took it out, and kept 
it in her hand ; she was so glad that Bianca 
had taken a fancy to it. 

' As for you, you discontented Jaque, surely 
Aunt Louie will give you something more 
substantial than pink and blue and Pompa- 
dour 1' 

* "One black satin ; item, one cramoisye, one 
flowered pea-green brocade, with popinjays 
upon it ; item, six fine hoUand shifts, and one 
petticoat of sarcenet ^" ' 
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' Et cetera/ said May ; * where do the 
" items" come from ?* 

* From an ancient list of ancestral clothes. 
Mamma has the pea-green brocade still ; it is 
beautiful, but she won't give it to me. It will 
fall to Bianca's portion.' 

' Oh no, no !' exclaimed Bianca, clasping her 
hands. 

* Don't be afraid, child ! nobody will expect 
you to wear it! Also there is '* ane red sarcenet 
slashed and pinked with yellow." Does not 
that sound promising ?' 

* Now describe me your gowns, Jaquet,' 
cried May, smiling. 

' *' One white saye, powdered with little 
flowers, and petticoat of baudekyn sky-blue 
pounced with a blue lace." * 

* Is Jaqueline still lamenting over her 
gowns ?' said Lady St. Leger, coming into 
the room. * I am so far indulgent that I am 
going to give her a velvet and a satin gown, 
but there I draw the line ; the satin shall not 
be plum-colour, and she shall not have 
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the black moir^-antique on which she is 
bent/ 

* Roger likes yours so much/ pleaded Jaque- 
Hne. 

* He likes it on me, I have no doubt ; but I 
think its effect on you would hardly be the 
same. Bianca dear, Arthur has something to 
show you. Will you let him take you to see 
it now ?* 

The colour flashed into Bianca's face, then 
died away again. * I will go/ she said, rising 
and looking round her hesitatingly. 

' Bianca/ said Arthur, leading her down 
the picture-gallery, * I have got something 
for you in this room. I think you will like it, 
not only because it will be dear to you for its 
own sake, but a very little for mine, perhaps.' 

' Yes, Arthur,' she answered in her soft low 
voice. 

He took her into the room without any 
further explanation, and placed her before 
the picture. She stood quite still ; there was 
no wild start or exclamation such as he had 
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expected. She stood looking at it with her 
hands clasped and her eyes dilated. 

Arthurwatched her, tingling with suspense. 
How would it affect her ? 

The time seemed interminable ; then he 
saw the large tears begin slowly to course 
down her cheeks ; she opened her arms, and 
her voice sounded so strangely sad and yearn- 
ing that he could hardly bear it. 

* Oh mamma, mamma !' she wailed. * It is 
there, but where are you ? Where is Lillo } 
my arms are empty. I cannot find you. Are 
all gone — all gone for Italy ? Ah, for pity — 
for pity ! let me go also !' 

' Bianca T cried Arthur, terrified. She 
turned round and immediately recovered her- 
self. 

* Ah !' she exclaimed, * I had forgotten ; it 
was that — the chains, the sorrow !' 

* Bianca, darling, do not talk so wildly — all 
the sorrow is over now.' 

* Yes, for me ; you have promised,* she said, 
then passed her hand very wearily over her 
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brow. ' But how long it is ! how slowly the 
time passes away !' 

* I will do all I can. I will hasten it/ he 
said eagerly. ' Anything you wish ; there is 
nothing n;iore for which to wait.' 

' You are very good to me.' 

'There is nothing in the wide world I 
would not do for you, my own darling !' he 
said. ' Oh, believe me, child ! give me some 
little crumb of love and trust ; I will ask no 
more.' 

She put out her arms towards the picture. 

* I cannot thank you,' she said. * We will 
all thank you when I go home.* 

* I do not want thanks,' he said sorrow- 
fully. Bianca looked at him and shrank away 
timidly ; she was frightened. She had nothing 
to give him but thanks, and he would not 
have them. 

He could hardly bear it. Would no spark 
of love ever light up those piteous eyes } 
would he have nothing but empty thanks to 
reward the great overpowering love and 
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sacrifice that he was offering to her? He 
walked to the window, struggh'ngto suppress 
the disappointment and bitterness that came 
surging up in his breast. 

' I am altogether false/ he said to himself. 
* I said that I desired nothing in the world 
but to make her happy, and already I feel 
that that is not enough. I am not unselfish 
enough. I am dissatisfied with the attainment 
of my greatest wishes. God help us! Is 
happiness, indeed, so precious a thing that 
it is death in life to be without it ?' 

When he turned round from the window 
the traces of his struggle showed themselves 
in his white lips and dilated nostrils. 

Bianca had gone away into her own dream- 
land ; her eyes were fixed on the picture, and 
her tears had vanished ; the radiant smile for 
which he had vainly hoped was on her face 
now. He stooped down and kissed her 
brow very gently, very reverently. The 
others came in search of them at last. One 
glance showed May how it had been ; to the 
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Others, less keenly sympathetic, Arthur wore 
his usual look, and Bianca appeared radiant. 
She put her arms round Lady St. Leger, and 
held up her face to be kissed. 

'You are all so good to me/ she whis- 
pered. 

The little party dispersed — Arthur to drive 
Bianca back to the Manor House; Roger 
and Jaqueline to escort May most of the way 
home. 

The evening was lovely ; as the sun went 
down all the colouring of the sky was of the 
tenderest, softest hue. No fierce crimson 
clouds and fiery caves of glory, but a dying 
away like the sleep of a tired child ; delicate 
opal tints, fair as the breast of the ring-dove, 
tenderly edged with pink, like the lining of 
the sea-shell. The spell of the hour was on 
them all, and they scarcely spoke as they 
went on their way. 

At last May would not let them go farther ; 
they must turn back, there was scarcely a 
quarter of a mile between herself and the 
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lodge-gates. They stood in the road, the 
two girls taking a lingering farewell of each 
other. Their hearts were both full of Arthur, 
and each knew it. Little Jaqueline said with 
a half-sob : 

* Oh, May, May ! Arthur's haystack is a 
very difficult one to climb !* 

* It will all come right/ whispered May. 
' God will make it right. Good-night, little 
Jaquet — dear, dear little cousin! — good-night.' 

May walked on along the road. Just as 
she was approaching the lodge, she was 

accosted by a man with a bundle slung on 
a stick over his shoulder. She turned round 
at his salutation, and recognised Mike Win- 
nawa. 

He took off his fur cap, and said : 

* I have been waiting about this hour to 
see you before I go, Miss May ; thinking 
that happen you would give me a kind word.' 

*Are you going, Mike? I am so sorry. 
Where do you mean to go ?* 

Mike took the stick off his shoulder and 
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leant on it as he answered, resting his bundle 
on the ground. 

* Well, miss, since that there night that my 
Faith died, I have not known what to do 
with the trouble. She warn't much to look 
at, you see, miss, being always dwining — 
but she was all I had.' 

May gave a little shiver. 
^ Poor Mike!' she said softly. 
The man brushed the back of his hand 
across his eyes, and went on : 

* Night and day it has been upon me, and 
the loneliness more than I could bear. Parson, 
he come often enough ; and " Mike," says 
he, *' be a man ; bear what the Lord sends 
ye, and be thankful it*s no worse," he says. 
But he speaks from a full heart to an empty 
one. And, Miss May, it's that lonely !' 

* Poor Mike !' said May again — that tender, 
sympathetic voice that made all the people 
love her so dearly. 

Mike took her little hand in his rough 
horny ones, and went on : 
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* So I packed my bundle, miss, and that 
there blue hahdkercher you took from round 
your neck for my Faith, and I'm off on the 
tramp. Thomas Morris, he have given me 
a tidy sum for the cobbling business, and Sir 
Arthur has promised him the ferry— blessings 
on him for all he has done for me and mine ! 
Thomas has a heap of children — they overrun 
the house — and has a pale slip of a thing same 
age as my Faith. I was rightdown glad of 
that, ril not take to drink again. Miss May, 
so help me God, for her sake !' 

* That would please her on earth, Mike, 
and so it must please her up there in heaven.' 

May pointed away to the sky, where all 
the light had centred now in a wonderful 
pale gold, shining like unto clear glass. The 
man's eyes followed her movement. 

* Seems like as if it were the very gate that 
she's gone through,* he said. Then stooping, 
he replaced his bundle on the stick, put it once 
more over his shoulder, and turned to go. 

* Wishing you well, miss, and all you love, 
VOL. II. 34 
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ril make bold to say good-bye. Happen 
you'll see the parson soon, and you'll tell him 
as Mike tried to be a man ; but it's that 
lonely I couldn't abear it, and on the tramp 
I'll maybe leave my troubles behind me.' 

* You will come back some day, Mike, will 
you not ? I shall be anxious to know that 
you are doing well, for your own sake as 
much as for dear Faith's.' 

^ Thank you kindly, miss — thank you 
kindly.' 

* Good-bye ! Oh, Mike !' she said earnestly, 
' you will keep steady, will you not now T 

^ Aye, aye, miss — so help me God !' 

May watched the lame figure of the poor 

lonely cobbler go down the road, and then she 

went on her way. 

* I wonder,' she thought with a sigh, 
* whether he will get rid of his troubles by 
flying from them, or whether it were best 

* " To take anus against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them ?" ' 

May arrived at the lodge. There were 
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sounds of distress from within — the lusty 
complaints of a baby that evidently thought 
itself ill-used. 

May knocked at the door, and received 
a summons to enter in the sharp worried 
voice of an overworked, overtired woman. 
Mrs. Jones, the wife of the lodge-keeper, was 
a strong young woman with a very large 
family of little riotous children. She had 
been washing all day long, and was now 
longing for a moment's freedom to tidy her- 
self and her house before her husband came in ; 
but the elder children had all returned from 
school in obstreperous spirits, and had 
awakened the baby, which had been sleeping 
tranquilly in its cradle. 

* Oh, Miss Dalton ! I beg your pardon !' 
said the worried woman. ' I am a good deal 
put about. Jane, Will, Anna! mind your 
manners.' 

' Let me help you, Mrs. Jones,' said May. 
' I will look after baby, and you children 
come here and listen to what I have to say.' 

34—2 
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She began to gather them round her, and 
tell them a story. The mother was wasting 
her time in apologies, but finding that May- 
was really occupied with the children, she 
went on rapidly with her work. 

The baby was suspicious by nature ; it 
considered that it was an amateur who was 
rocking its cradle, and from slight expostula- 
tions proceeded to violent ones. 

May lifted it out. The child, with a shiny 
rosy face and merry eyes, immediately 
stopped crying, and began to play with her 
trinkets, leaning its head and clustering flaxen 
curls against her breast. 

By the time the busy mother had got 
through enough of her work to unroll her 
sleeves and take the baby. May's arms ached 
thoroughly. 

She wished them good-evening, and went 
towards the house, thinking to herself: 
* There are other ways of running away from 
one's troubles besides going on the tramp, 
after all. God is very good.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

^ HE next morning Arthur St. Leger 
went over to Dalton, and asked to 
see his aunt. 
Bianca's words and manner the day before 
had convinced him that he was making no 
progress whatever in the courtship from which 
Colonel Dalton had hoped enough to recon- 
cile him to the marriage. He thought of her 
words, betraying how weary the waiting 
seemed to her ; and for himself and his own 
feelings, he had become certain that nothing 
was to be gained by delay, and he believed 
and still clung to the hope that when once 
more in her own home, her satisfied heart 
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would have leisure to turn to him, and then 
he would begin his real courtship. 

Mrs. Dalton received him in her boudoir ; 
she looked sad and grave. May had told her 
of the look on Arthur's face when they found 
him and Bianca standing before the great 
picture of * Italy' — the look that she only had 
read aright, and all Mrs. Dalton's misgivings 
had reawakened. She had scarcely closed 
her eyes all night, and had been holding a 
most anxious consultation with her husband 
before Arthur's arrival, trying even now to 
make plans to avert what she dreaded. 

'lam very glad to see you, Arthur,' she 
said, * as I have a great many things I par- 
ticularly want to say to you. What a lovely 
morning ! Did you meet May ?' 

* No ; is she out already i^' 

' Yes ; she breakfasted in her riding-habit, 
and has ridden over to Osternleigh ; she and 
Roger have a secret together.' 

* What is it ?' said Arthur, smiling. 

* It is about a pair of little tiny ponies that 
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are to be sold at once ; the Sandowns' coach- 
man came over to offer them to your uncle 
yesterday, as he had heard that Dumps was 
lame. Mrs. Robert Sandown will drive 
nothing smaller than sixteen-hands carriage- 
horses, and these are to be got rid of. 
Roger had confided to May that he was very 
anxious to find a little pair exactly answering 
to Dumps's size and appearance, to give to 
little Jaque ; and as May knows these tiny 
things very well, and pronounces them to be 
even smaller than Dumps, she has ridden off 
at once to tell Roger about them. She says 
that individually they are not equal to her pet, 
but that as a pair they are perfectly irre- 
sistible. 

* Roger will be pleased,' said Arthur. 

* I should like to see Jaqueline's face if he 
buys them for her,' said Mrs. Dalton. * It is 
very pretty to see her enchantment and gra- 
titude over her wedding presents.' 

Mrs. Dalton was sorry after she had said 
that, for she thought the contrast with the 
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desolate way in which Bfanca had yesterday 
received his gift, such a sad return for the 
careful loving thought that had prompted it, 
would give him pain. But it did not appear 
to strike him ; his thoughts were too much 
occupied with what he had to say for him to 
pay much attention to her words. He did 
not know that she also was talking of other 
things to put off the moment for discussing 
more serious ones.' 

' It is curious/ she said at last, with a rather 
constrained smile, ' how at some period of our 
lives we are obliged to have so many conver- 
sations on supreme subjects !' 

* Yes,' said Arthur, ' when perhaps it 
would be very restful to have nothing more 
deep to think of or discuss than the fatal mis- 
takes of the Government, the weakness of the 
Opposition, and the difficulty of finding per- 
fect little ponies.' 

' However, the serious questions have to 
be met,' said Mrs. Dalton, leaning back in 
her low armchair, and looking up at Arthur 
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as he stood in his favourite attitude, with his 
elbow on the chimney-piece. 

* We had better begin, my dear. What is 
it that you want to ask me ?' 

* Aunt Mary,' he answered, * I don't quite 
know how to say to you what I want to say. 
Perhaps you will think very hardly of me, as 
you did once before ;* his lips quivered a 
little. * Perhaps, after all, I deserve that you 
should do so, for I often feel that I have been 
very presumptuous indeed, and that you may 
well think so.' 

* I should never think it presumptuous in 
you to believe that you could make any girl 
happy as your wife, Arthur,' said Mrs. Dalton 
very kindly. ' But you know, dear, the cir- 
cumstances are peculiar.* 

He made a little gesture of impatience. 

* Oh, Aunt Mary,' he cried, ' I know their 
peculiarity very well — everybody says the 
same !' 

* Because it is true,' she said, gravely. 

* Now I want you to tell me quite honestly 
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and openly whether you are still satisfied, 
and still hopeful ?' 

His eyes fell. * I no doubt hoped too much,' 
he said ; * I was too sanguine. I know it quite 
well; but as to being quite satisfied, Aunt 
Mary, I did not expect that. I looked forward 
to Italy, and to seeing her happiness.* 

* Yes, I know ; but, Arthur dear — do not 
think me very cruel — supposing that when 
you do get to Italy you find that Bianca is 
so much satisfied with being at home again, 
and so content and happy that she will not 
give her thoughts to the foreigner who 
brought her there ?' 

' If I thought that 1 think — yes, I am 

sure that I would still do it. You see, Aunt 
Mary, though she has no thought for me, I 
cannot help loving her above everything else 
in the world, and she at least would be 
happy.' 

' But, Arthur, has no misgiving ever 
crossed your mind that Bianca may think 
that you have promised that she shall live in 
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Italy ; not only go there for a short time, but 
actually make it your home ?' 

' Sometimes ; but I have never said so— I 
have always spoken of returning after a time/ 
he answered in a low voice. 

' But there ought to be no misunder- 
standing there/ said Mrs. Dalton very 
gravely. * You certainly do not realize how 
serious such a misunderstanding would 
be. If you wished to bring her back, she 
would think herself deceived. You have 
yourself seen what a passionate nature she 
has, how exaggerated all her feelings are, 

and — dear Arthur, forgive me — how un- 
reasonable she is.' 

* Hardly that,' he cried eagerly. *She has 
of course a right to love her own country 
best. I do not see how a shadow of blame 
can attach to her.' 

* I should have said unreasoning, rather than 
unreasonable,' went on Mrs. Dalton. * Hers 
is a strangely tenacious character. She would 
not easily forgive anything that appeared to 
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her in the light of a deception, and she would 
not understand your reasoning. Everything 
must be perfectly clear between you/ 

* Yes, I understand ; and indeed, I cannot 
think that she does not also understand it 
quite well. My mother is always talking of 
Osternleigh as her future home, and she never 
says anything. You know, however. Aunt 
Mary, that I have counted the cost, and if 
necessary, I am prepared for the sacrifice.* 

* Arthur dear, you do not mean it ?' said 
Mrs. Dalton, really troubled. *You would 
live altogether in a country like Italy, with 
nothing on earth to do, with no occupations, 
no duties, no prospects ?' 

* Understand me, Aunt Mary,' he said 
earnestly : ' I am willing to remain there 
until Bianca has completely recovered from 
her misery here, till she is thoroughly and 
entirely happy — that may take months, per- 
haps a year or so, perhaps more. Then my 
real courtship will begin, and I feel quite 
certain that with God's help I shall win her 
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heart — and you know how she can love, Aunt 
Mary — then she will be willing to share my 
home. I am very sanguine about it/ he added, 
smiling bravely. 

* But, Arthur/ said Mrs. Dal ton — * forgive 
me ! I do not like it, but I must be cruel to you 
— -have you counted the cost if you fail ? 
Bianca is not in the least like an English 
girl ; do not commit the fatal mistake of 
thinking you are going to write your own 
ideas, thoughts and habits on a blank page. 
Bianca is not a blank; she is not a child. She 
is a passionate unhappy woman, pining and 
beating her wings against the bars because 
she is divided from the only things she loves— 
I might say, she worships — her country and 
her twin-brother. How if you fail ?' 

' I shall not fail. Aunt Mary,' he said ; * but 
if I do, I shall not care much where I spend 
the rest of my life.' 

'Ah, you are too young to know! How 
about home-duties ? .Your responsibilities at 
Osternleigh ? Your pledged word to stand 
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for the county if Captain Sandown resigns ? 
Your mother left alone ?' 

* Why do you repeat all these things, Aunt 
Mary ?' said Arthur, trying to smile. ' It is 
too late now. You seem to me like the 
living voice of a conscience — but it is too late.' 

* No ; not yet, Arthur. Listen to me. Your 
uncle and I have been talking over the matter 
most carefully, and he has proposed to do 
this for you. We cannot leave home now, 
but we will spend the months of November, 
December, and January in Florence for 
Bianca's sake. Let her see her people and 
thoroughly enjoy herself, and then bring her 
back here ; this will enable us to judge what 
will satisfy her, and also — forgive me, Arthur 
— whether she has any thought of you or for 
you in the matter.* 

' You are very good,' said Arthur restlessly. 
* It is a most kind thought.* 

* But I see you do not welcome it. That 
is perhaps natural. You are longing to have 
it over ?' 
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Arthur paused a moment ; then he cleared 
his throat and said rather hoarsely : 

' I am afraid you will think me ungrateful, 
Aunt Mary. I know you are considering me 
in all this a great deal more than I deserve, 
but ' 

' But what, Arthur ? Tell me all that is 
in your mind/ 

* Just this. You see that taking her home to 
her own people was the one thing I had to 
which to look forward. Her happiness 
restored by me— I thought, I fancied it might 
constitute some sort of claim on her love. I 
wanted to do it myself ; but never mind — if 
you do it, it will be all the same.' 

* My poor boy !* said Mrs. Dalton. It was 
too true, it was taking away from him every- 
thing that there was to anticipate. The dis- 
appointment must be bitter. 

She said nothing for a moment, turning 
the question over in her mind, determined to 
judge dispassionately. It certainly might be 
better for Arthur to adhere to her plan. 
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inasmuch as if it showed him that Bianca 
would never reconcile herself to an English 
life, he might give up the marriage ; but 
then, had she any right to put difficulties in 
the way of the marriage ? Arthur's love for 
her was very great, and thoroughly noble 
and unselfish. Bianca had accepted him, 
and had learnt to regard him with a degree 
of gratitude and trustfulness that promised 
something, at all events, for the future. 
Should Mrs. Dalton insist upon carrying out 
her plan, this slender tie would undoubtedly 
be snapt. 

Arthur did not interrupt her thoughtful 
silence, and some minutes passed before she 
raised her head, and said : 

*I do not know how to insist upon it, 
Arthur. I think we must put aside too many 
doubts and fears, and let you have your own 
way. We must not underrate the sacra- 
mental character of the Marriage Service — 
the blessing will be on you both alike, and 
bring its own strength from above.' 
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* Thank you, Aunt Mary/ said Arthur, 
deeply moved. 'And now listen to my 
plan. I want to begin arrangements at once. 
I want you to allow the wedding to take 
place as quickly as it can possibly be, so that 
we may get over to Italy before the summer 
is over, that Bianca may enjoy some of the 
hot sunshine which seems to do her so much 
good. She looks so very pale and thin,' he 
added with a sigh ; then brightening up : 
* And I shall enjoy the travelling immensely. 
How soon can we manage it ?' 

' But will Bianca agree to this haste ?* said 
Mrs. Dal ton, smiling at the brightness of 
Arthur s face when his sanguine moments 
revived. 

* Oh ! Bianca is only longing for the time 
to pass. She told me yesterday that it went 
so slowly.' 

* Very well ; I will talk to your uncle. I 
wonder what he will say to me when I tell 
him, that instead of the indefinite postpone- 
ment that we had planned with such anxious 
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deliberation, I have half consented to having 
the wedding in six weeks ? He will have a 
small opinion of me, I am afraid. And now, 
please go away, Arthur. If you only knew 
how many things I have to get done, and 
how incessantly you all interrupt me ' 

' I am very sorry/ said Arthur, laughing. 
' I won't interrupt you any more. I will take 
the Times until my uncle comes in, and then 
perhaps we may get something definite 
settled that I can tell them this afternoon.' 

As he was leaving the room Mrs. Dalton 
called him back, holding up a pattern of 
dark-blue velvet. 

* Do you like it, Arthur ?* she said. 

* Yes ; it is a beautiful colour — my favourite 
of all colours — dark-blue, like the sky just 
before night falls.' 

' Bianca took such a fancy to it among 
Jaqueline's patterns yesterday, that May 
brought it home for me to order a gown of 
it for her. Did she know that it was your 
favourite colour ?* 
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* Yes/ said Arthur, his eyes sparkling with 
pleasure. • I told her so when I gave her 
a sapphire for my betrothal ring.' 

' Voilci f cried Mrs. Dal ton gaily. It re- 
joiced her very heart to have something so 
pleasant to tell Arthur, and to see his face 
look as it did for at least half an hour after- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

^T was finally decided, when Colonel 
Dalton came in, that the rst of 
July was to be Arthur and 
Bianca's wedding-day, if she consented that 
it should take place so soon. This would be 
a week before the day chosen for Roger and 
Jaqueline, and would enable the St. Legers 
to have two or three days to settle themselves 
in London between the two great events. 

At first Mrs. Dalton fancied that it might 
be best to have Bianca's wedding also in 
London, and to go there at once. May had 
had no gaiety at all. The season would soon 
be at its height — she did not like her 
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daughter to miss everything that might be 
going on. But May's own entreaties changed 
her wishes. May longed to remain in the 
country till all was over; she did not feel 
able to enjoy balls and parties this year, and 
shrank from her first experience of them in 
London. Also, she formed pretty plans for 
a simple country wedding at home, with 
school-children scattering flowers and singing 
the marriage-hynins in the clear young voices 
that her perseverance had succeeded in making 
unusually sweet and true. 

Colonel Dalton seconded his daughter 
warmly : first of all, because when she ex- 
pressed a wish, he always tried to gratify 
it ; and secondly, because he also did not feel 
inclined for London, and was more busy than 
usual at home. 

Bianca's relations were too far off to be 
consulted, and when she was asked whether 
she thought that Count Giacinto and her 
brother could come to the marriage, she 
shook her head and seemed to think it such 
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an absolute impossibility that they abandoned 
the idea. 

Then Arthur St. Leger surprised Bianca 
one day by speaking to her in her own lan- 
guage. Some months previously he set to 
work diligently to study Italian ; he did not 
betray that little Pelli worked hard with him 
for two hours every morning. He had known 
something of the language before, and had 
now learnt it with astonishing rapidity. He 
was anxious to be able to talk and understand, 
however superficially ; and putting the more 
serious study aside, made Pelli talk inces- 
santly, and teach him actual words and sen- 
fences. 

Bianca was delighted, and he made her 
teach him something every afternoon. Amused 
at her naive astonishment at the wonderful 
progress he made, he allowed her to think 
it was due to her own instructions. She 
began to speak to him in Italian always, and 
he welcomed it with rapture ; it seemed quite 
delightful to Arthur that to him only she spoke 
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her own language, and what had been begun 
merely to help him to learn, very quickly 
became her constant habit. She would even 
when among all the others, if she had occasion 
to speak to him, change from English to 
Italian. 

At first this gave Lady St. Leger a feeling 
almost of terror. She appealed to Mrs. 
Dalton. 

* Do you think it ought to be allowed to 
become a habit, Mary ?' she cried. * It is as 
if he were being drawn away further and 
further, and monopolized.* 

' I don't think you need be afraid of Arthur 
becoming too Italian,' said Mrs. Dalton. 
* Don't tease him, Louie ; let him have the 
pleasure of being rather more to her than the 
rest of us. I welcome it myself.' 

Lady St. Leger tried to feel the same, but 
she could not. 

The Italian lessons now became the 
pleasantest hours that Arthur ever spent with 
his betrothed ; and as he grew able to speak 
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her language with facility, he felt anxious to 
discuss their future plans with her. 

Bianca did not shrink at all from the near 
approach of the marriage ; on the contrary, 
when the date was announced to her, she put 
her hand in Arthur's, and said the old words, 
' You are very good to me. I am grateful.' 

But one day, after they had been spending 
some time over OUendorfFs Grammar, and 
Arthur had succeeded in making a very cre- 
ditable translation of a long disconnected 
string of exercises, he pushed back his chair, 
and laying down his pen, said : 

* I think I have earned a little rest to-day, 
Bianca, as I have done so well ; and I want 
to talk to you about what we are going to do 
when we get to Florence/ 

'Yes,* said Bianca gently. 

' First of all/ he went on, ' can we go to 
your old home } To your uncle's house, 
where he has his studio T 

' To the Via Ceretani ? yes, certainly ; he 
will want us to live with him/ 
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* But we cannot stay there always, Bianca,' 
he said, anxiously watching her face. * I want 
to go there first of all, to see exactly what 
your life has been, to live as you all do in 
Italy, that I may learn to know you 
better/ 

* I am not here what I am at home,' replied 
Bianca. * I am so different, you do not 
know.' 

* That is just what I want to learn, darling \ 
he said. ' So we will go quite into the old home 
life. But then — you will not mind— for 
the winter we must have a house of our own 
for you to manage ; and if you like, your 
uncle and Camillo can live with us.' 

* Ah !' she exclaimed, looking up eagerly. 
* A house, or shall it be apartments T 

' Are there not beautiful villas near Flo- 
rence ?' said Arthur, more thankful than he 
could express for the reception of his sug- 
gestion. 

*Yes, there are villas. There is one I 
know where Signora Baldova and all the 
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family are now ; they always go there for 
summer, when it is too hot. It is on Fiesole, 
very high, just below the convent. There 
are five rooms ; it is very commodious for the 
country.' 

' That will not dp/ said Arthur, smiling. 
* We must have plenty of rooms. Perhaps/ 
he added with some hesitation, * Roger and 
Jaqueline would come to us in the winter ; 
perhaps my mother would come. You would 
welcome them, Bianca ?' 

She clasped her hands. ' They would be 
as welcome as the flowers in spring!* she 
cried. * Why not 'i they would then under- 
stand.' 

He kissed her passionately, he could not 
help it ; the pleasure her words gave him was 
so keen. He tried hard to tone down his 
voice to the commonplace sound that always 
seemed the wisest, and went on : 

* So you see, my Bianca, the villa we take 

must be large.' 

'There are very great large villas,' she 
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said. ' There is the Villa Caprini ; it is very 
large, and has a garden and terraces. The 
padrone will ask a great deal — you must give 
him half ; that will be fair. But you will let 
some one manage that for you.' 

* How large is it, Bianca ?' asked Arthur, 
distrusting her idea of size. * Is it as large as 
this ?* 

She glanced round the little library of the 
Manor House where they were sitting. 
' There are, perhaps, not more rooms,* she 
said ; * but they are four, five times larger.* 

* Should you like that villa, Bianca ?' he 
asked, bending forward. ' Would you like me 
to take it for you ?* 

*Yes/ she replied gently — nothing more. 
Arthur gave a sigh ; then reproached himself^ 
The way in which she had welcomed the idea 
of a visit from his mother and sister ought 
to be quite happiness enough for to-day. 

He had something more to say, which 
must be settled between them. Mrs. Dal ton 
|iad asked them what they meant to do after 
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the wedding, and he answered that he would 
consult Bianca on the subject. 

Arthur possessed a place on the Devon- 
shire coast where the scenery was lovely, 
and the rich colouring of the red sandstone 
rocks, standing against the blue of the sea, as 
beautiful as anything to be seen on the 
far-famed Riviera. He had offered this 
place to Roger and Jaqueline for their honey- 
moon. They had been quite delighted with 
the idea, but had only accepted the offer 
conditionally. They would not go if Bianca 
would consent to make it their own first 
move. But the time was approaching, the 
question must be decided ; for if Roger and 
Jaqueline were not to go to Red Tor, they 
must make other arrangements. 

Arthur dreaded asking the question, and 
put it off to the last moment ; but that very 
morning Roger had asked him most un- 
willingly, and with many apologies, whether 
he could soon let him know what was de- 
cided, as a friend of his own had written to 
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offer him the loan of his country-house for 
their honeymoon. 

He did not say that Jaqueline had set her 
heart on Red Tor, where she and Arthur in 
old days had spent the very happiest hours of 
their childhood, half in and half out of that 
most lovely of seas. But the letter must be 
answered. Arthur saw that, and made up 
his mind. 

^ Bianca,' he said, taking her hand in his, 
'there is something I want to settle with you 
before we go to Florence.' 

She looked up at him quickly, but did not 
speak. 

* On the first, when it is over, where 
shall we go ? It shall be just as you 
wish.' 

She did not speak, but he saw her hands 
beginning to tremble. 

' I had thought/ he continued gently and 
slowly, ' you have seen so little of England — 
you know about Red Tor } it is so lovely 1 
Jaquet and I are both very fond of it — I had 
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thought that for one week we might go there. 
What do you think ?* 

She did not speak yet, and encouraged by 
her silence, he went on : ' Only for one 
week, dear, and then we could come back 
here to fetch our boxes and to say good-bye 
to my mother. It would be so pleasant, 
Bianca, to see them all again.' 

She had risen to her feet, and stood before 
him panting. 

* You promised me !' she said. 

' But it is only for a few short days,' he 
pleaded. * Such a little time. I should like 
to have a few happy days here first. And then 
there are all the Osternleigh people ; they 
want to welcome you to your new home, 
Bianca.' 

He saw the old wild look of terror come 
over her at his words — the quick glance up, 
down, all around, like a creature caught in a 
trap. 

' I cannot, I cannot !* she cried. * Why do 
you say this } I always thought I should go 
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at once. Why do they want to welcome me ? 
It is not my home.' 

* At once ? The very day we are married ?* 
' Ah, you would deceive me !* she cried. 

* You said" we should go home !' 

Her voice vibrated with the intensity of 
her feeling. 

* But, Bianca, I only ask you for a few 
days — one little week !' 

He did not realize that the words he had 
used about a welcome to her new home had 
actually terrified her ; she felt as if — if she 
allowed herself to be welcomed — this ter- 
rible England would claim her; it seemed as 
if the liberty he had promised her was about 
to be snatched away from her, just as her 
hand was stretched out to grasp it. She 
hardly heard his words ; all her future seemed 
to depend upon her prevailing now. 

* We should get to Florence very quickly ,** 
she said ; * and Lillo will be there ' waiting 
for us. He also will have been waiting so 
long — ^ah, so long !' 
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' I suppose it must be so/ said Arthur 
wearily, his plans and hopes vanishing 
away, as they generally did now. He sat 
down before the writing-table and began to 
write a note. The bitterness of his thoughts 
was such, that he felt he would rather not 
tell Roger or Jaqueline himself ; he was afraid 
of what his little sister might read in his eyes. 

* Roger is coming here this afternoon, 
Bianca,' he said. * He will have time to write 
by this evening's post, if you give him this 
note at once when he comes.* 

'And you, Arthur ?' said Bianca timidly. 

/I cannot stay, I have business to do* 
Don't forget to give it to him.' 

He folded up the note, put it into an 
envelope, and laid it down. It contained these 
words : 

' Dear Fitzroy, 

*I write that you may catch this 
evening's post. Red Tor is quite at your 
service. I am very glad, as Jaqueline loves 
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every shingle on the beach. , We start for 
Florence on the first. — Yours, etc' 

Arthur rose to go. Bianca came up to him 
timidly, and put her hand on his arm. A 
quick thought flashed into his mind that his 
resignation of his own strongly expressed 
wish had touched her — that she would relent, 
and grant him the very little boon he had 
asked of her. A thrill of tenderness made 
him look down on her with all his great un- 
selfish love in his eyes, and he half-stretched 
out his hand to take back the note. 

' Arthur,' she said in her low, gentle voice. 
* Then it is all settled ? I knew you would 

keep your promise.' 

*Yes, it is all settled, Bianca,' he said 
slowly, * as you wish.' 

He went away, and Bianca turned to her 
aunt's room sorrowfully, his good-bye had been 
so cold and gentle. But she did not forget 
the note to Roger Fitzroy, nor the message 
that Arthur had left with her ; but the message 
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was unavailing, for Roger and Miss Dalton 
exchanged glances full of pity for some one, 
Bianca did not quite know whom, and Rc^r 
tore up the note somewhat impatiently, saying 
to Miss Dalton : 

' I will write to-morrow ; I have not the 
heart to write to-day.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

gHIS incident confirmed Miss Dal- 
ton in a resolution she had taken, 
to have one very serious conversa- 
tion with Bianca before she left her care and 
returned to Dalton. She had a feehng that 
of all others she was the most near to her 
niece, and she fancied that she would almost 
feel as if it were her own mother speaking to 
her, so close had formerly been the tie 
between the two sisters. 

Miss Dalton, not having seen her sister 

for so many years before her death, had not 

the smallest idea of how greatly she had 

changed. .They had formerly been con- 
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sidered like each other, but it was not 
wonderful that Bianca could not see the 
smallest vestige of resemblance : and Miss 
Dalton could scarcely realize how impossible 
it was to the daughter to imagine her mother 
in the old Dalton home, so completely had 
Blanche de Caroli put aside everything con- 
nected with her old life, and identified herself 
with her husband's people. 

The last day of Bianca's stay at the 
Manor House arrived at last. Miss Dalton 
determined to speak, but she was nervous 
and weak, and could not make up her mind 
to do so until bed-time. 

They read prayers together. Bianca was 
no longer so ignorant about her Church and 
its lessons as she used to be. Miss Dalton 
had been shocked at the chaotic condition of 
her ideas on these subjects ; she had gently 
but firmly insisted on two hours' study and 
reading with her every day ; and Bianca 
dfaiik in what she taught her, and began to 
take great pleasure in her lessons. This last 
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evening Miss Dalton had gathered together 
a few books for her to take away with her. 
She had marked the passages that she par- 
ticularly wished her to study, and gave her a 
great deal of wise advice and help ; but to 
approach the subject that was so much in her 
mind made her feel so nervous that she was 
afraid the result would be a long night of 
suffering from overpowering palpitation. 

She took Bianca into her bedroom. It 
was ten o'clock. Miss Dalton seated herself 
by the open window; the night was warm 
and fair, and the sky all studded with 
countless radiant stars. Bianca drew a foot- 
stool to her aunt's feet, and sat down, looking 
up wistfully into her face. 

* Bianca,* Miss Dalton began in a rather 
feeble voice, ' you are very like your mother. 
I did not see the likeness at first ; but now 
you often remind me of her, as she used to 
be, when she and I were young girls 
together.' 

* Tell me about it, Aunt Maria.' 
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* I want to speak to you to-night, my child> 
.in the way she would have spoken to you if 
she had been here now. You often think 
that you know very well what she would 
have said and done, and that is quite natural ; 
but I do not think it is altogether so, my 
Bianca.' 

* I do know r cried the girl passionately. 
* I think, perhaps, Aunt Maria, that you have 
forgotten, or that you do not now know how 
it was with her. She was not like you, not 
like anyone here ; but all ours and Italy's.' 

* I know that, child ; but do you know 
why she loved Italy so much ?* 

* She could not help it : you do not know.' 
' Bianca, it was not her own country : it 

was all very different from everything to 
which she had been accustomed ; she had no 
natural love for Italy : what gave it to her ?' 
Bianca did not answer. This view of her 
mother's life seemed so absolutely new to 
her. 

* I think I can tell you, Bianca,' went on the 
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soft, feeble voice. * It was for your father s 
sake ; it was because she gave up all she 
loved, all she cared for, everything that had 
been the happiness of her youth, for his sake. 
Can you tell me why, Bianca ?' 

Still she did not answer. 

'That is what love means, Bianca. But 
you must not imagine that all that could be 
given up without great suffering : the cords 
that bind us to home and to our parents and 
the associates of our young lives cannot 
be laid aside ; they must be torn, broken, cut 
in two, and the wounds take long to heal' 

* Mamma was happy !' cried Bianca. ' You 
do not know how happy : she had papa, she 
had us, she had no regrets. She was all 
Italian.' 

* No regrets ! Ah ! child, how little you 
know ! To the last day of her father s life 
she longed and hungered for his forgiveness 
and the renewal of his affection ; but she 
never had it, Bianca. She used to write to 
me constantly. One letter I will show you» 
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I want you to learn a lesson from her to- 
night, to feel that the words I read to you 
come from her own heart.' 

Miss Dalton rose and opened a drawer of 
her secretaire, and took out a bundle of 
letters ; she untied the ribbon that bound 
them, and took out one of them ; a faint 
sweet smell of the lavender in which they 
lay came from the yellowing leaves. 

' You shall read it afterwards, my child,' 
she said. * I know so much of it by heart, I 
will tell you what it contains. I had written 
to her to tell her that my father was growing 
very old, urging her to come and see me, 
and let me try to reconcile them before he 
should be taken from us. I begged her to 
come. My health was failing, I could not 
travel. She answered that she grieved, 
grieved so bitterly not to see us again, but 
that it could not be. She wrote these words : 
*' Never one single day has passed since I 
left you without one thought of yearning 
longing to feel your arms round my neck 
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again, to kiss my father and hear him bless 
his child ; but I have grown used to pain, 
and now your country is no longer mine. I 
have no home but Camillo's ; all my interests, 
hopes, and fears are his. We are surrounded 
by dangers ; we are poor, but we are rich in 
love. To me all happiness is but to be with 
him. I have given up everything ; for him 
I sacrifice my wishes, thoughts, my very life ; 
for him I give up all I have held most dear : 
there cannot be a love which passes mine, 
except the love of God Who has given this 
to me." Your mother was quite changed ; she 
gave up her country, the habits, customs of 
her life, that she might be a helpmeet to him.' 
Bianca's head sank on her aunts knee; she 
was crying bitterly. 

Miss Dal ton went on very solemnly : 
* My child, in every duty, every happiness, 
God sends us some sacrifice — some offering 
is required. If He sends riches, they are 
weighted with responsibilities ; if He sends 
loving parents, they will need care and 
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gratitude when the trial of old age draws on ; 
if He sends unbroken, unclouded days of 
happiness, there is the gift of sympathy for 
others not so blest. But more, more than 
all, if He has given to a woman the precious 
gift of a good man's love, Bianca, it is a 
great responsibility to have another's happi- 
ness and welfare placed in your hands. 
There is need of sacrifice ; oh, believe it, 
child ! A man's happiness, unlike a woman's, 
requires more than only love; his energies 
must be exerted, his time must be employed, 
his brain active, or his life will be thrown 
away. If you condemn him to a useless, idle 
life for your sake, Bianca, you destroy him ; 
you repay his greatest gifts to you, his con- 
fidence and love, by death to all that makes 
life worth living — a death in life hardest of 
all to bear.' 

' What must I do ?' cried Bianca, looking 
up with streaming eyes. 

* Love him, Bianca ; love him first, and 
then — God grant the rest may come !' 
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* Dear auntie, I am grateful to him | but I 
looked in my heart ; it is cold and dead to all 
but home and Lille' 

' Oh, child, child ! how can these things 
be?' 

'It will come — some day?' said Bianca 
wistfully. 

' God grant it, my poor children !' 

Her aunt, with eyes swimming with tears, 
kissed her lovingly, but with an aching 
heart. 

Bianca rose to go. 

' Good-night, dear auntie,' she said. ' You 
must not cry.' 

Miss Dalton let her go, and then turned to 
pray with all her heart's strength. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

^T was evening in the streets of 
Florence ; the great heat of the 
day was over, and as a softer, 
more refreshing feehng began to steal over 
the burning pavement and sun-baked houses, 
the citizens began to throng the streets, and 
enter into the interminable chatter so dear to 
the Florentine soul. 

Under the wide - spreading awning of a 
cafd little marble-tables were set out, and 
everybody indulged in Ices and cool syrups 
and water. The men wore straw hats, and 
white or brown linen clothes ; the coolness 
and freshness of the evening air were most 
grateful. 
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Signer Baldova was one of those indulging 

in this physical enjoyment, but mentally he 

was on thorns, for he had heard words that 

day that filled him with mortification and 

remorse. He had despatched his wife to the 

little villa on the hill of Fiesole, which he had 

been in the habit of hiring for the last fifteen 

years for her villeggiatura ; but he drove 

down to Florence every morning at seven 

o'clock in a little carricello^ drawn by a thin 

hog-maned pony, with bells on its ears, and 

a long fur-tassel hanging from its neck. 

He could not be expected to exist all day in 

the country ; he must attend to his business, 

see his friends, hear the gossip of the day, 

finally dine well at a cafd, and drive back in 

the cool of the evening. 

It was not often that the avvocato regretted 
any act of his own ; as a rule he was per- 
fectly and entirely satisfied with his own 
conduct ; but the wisest are not infallible, as 
he remarked, with a burst of remorse, smiting 
his forehead with considerable force, and 
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he had undoubtedly missed an oppor- 
tunity. 

He sipped his ice abstractedly. The men 
on each side of him were discussing the 
chances of the lottery, a subject on which he 
was generally eager, but he paid no atten- 
tion. 

Suddenly he leapt to his feet with a 
rapid vigour that shook the spoons and 
rattled the long thin glasses. He sprang 
forward ; he had seen some one passing 
along the street — the very man he wanted to 
see. 

He seized him by the tail of his mustard- 
coloured coat. 

* But, Conte, stop then ! why, you walk 
with the vigour of a youth ! Stop, I want to 
speak to you.' 

' Is it you, avvocato ? — at your service.' 
There was something rather pompous in 
Count Giacinto's manner ; his head was held 
more erect, a look of condescension sat on his 
countenance. 
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'One never sees you now/ said Signor 
Baldova. 'And it is a pleasure to have a 
sight of an old friend. Come and sit down, 
in Heaven's name ! What will you have ?* 

Giacinto obeyed ; he was glad enough to 
get rid of the slight coolness [that had existed 
of late between himself and his friends. He 
was also exceedingly delighted at the idea of 
inflicting some degree of punishment on the 
man who had refused his niece's alliance for 
his son. 

* I will take a syrup/ he said ; ' raspberry, 
and with ice in it. Excellent. Well, avvo- 
cato, I thought you were all in villeggiatura ?' 

*So we are; I return every evening. I 
sent my wife there — she wore me to death 
with her tears.' 

, Mt is without doubt a misfortune that 
women have such acute feelings — they injure 
the peace of family life/ said Count Giacinto. 
* But may I ask why the Signora your wife 
is more than usually in tears ?' 

'She is lonely/ said the avvocato, biting 
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off the end of a cigar, and preparing to light 
it. * Louisa has gone.* 

' Ah !' said Giacinto, with a long-drawn 
breath. * And she feels it so much. The 
poor mother !' 

* It is more than two months now; she ought . 
to be accustomed to it. She is very well 
placed for consolation where she is. The 
Monteneros have gone to Leghorn, so Co- 
lomba is not there ; but there is an elder 
sister of Don Marco's — a widow, a Marchesa 
del Monte, who lives up there ; who is devote, 

a very saint, and my wife sees much of her ; 
they weep over the past together.' 

* And Signora Louisa/ said Giacinto in a 
low voice ; * how does she like her noviciate ? 
Is she happy } what do you hear ?* 

' I hear now and then from my sister thel-e. 
It seems that Louisa is quite changed. Her 
devotion is extraordinary. They say that 
there can be no longer the smallest doubt of 
her vocation ; she only begs the noviciate may 
be shortened, that she may take the black 
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veil. I have not made so great a mistake, 
have I, eh ?' 

* It is a wonderful transformation/ said 
Giacinto drily. * Louisa was neither devoted 
nor even pious.' 

* But now she is both/ said the avvocato 
grimly. 

' And Giuseppe's marriage — is it soon ?' 

'Conte/ said Signor Baldova suddenly, 

without giving any direct answer, *are you 

still at your studio } Have you no intention of 

seeking fresh air and country food this year ?' 

* Bah !' said Giacinto. * The country is a 
desert ; the food tastes of hot sun and dust.* 

^ Let me persuade you, my friend,' said 
Avvocato Baldova eagerly. * I have at my 
house my carricello. Let me drive you up to 
my little villino — it will cheer up my wife to 
have a talk and to weep with you. Come, I 
take no refusal ; a bed is always ready — 
Giuseppe sometimes brings there a friend ; 
we are always prepared.' 

* I am tempted,' said Giacinto ; * it will be a 
VOL. II. n 
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pleasure to discuss family matters with your 
wife.' 

A very malicious smile twitched the corners 
of his mouth. Signor Baldova patted him 
heavily on the shoulder : 

* Bravo, my friend !' he said. 

* But I must let Mariuccia know.' 

' See, there is your chance !* said Baldova. 
* The baker's wife, la Civetta, going up the 
street. Ha, la Civetta ! here !' 

Antonio's wife was walking past the cafdy 
holding her swaddled baby in her arms ; her 
pretty looks had quite disappeared during the 
past two years ; she had broadened out to an 
extent almost incredible, and from the width 
of her fat cheeks making the face look nearly 
as wide again as it was long, and the absolute 
roundness of her black eyes, she looked more 
like a little owl than ever. She turned round 
at the sound of her name. 

' At your service, Signore,' she said merrily. 

* The Signor Conte has a message for you 
to give to Mariuccia.' 
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* But only if you pass my house/ said 
Giacinto kindly. 

'I am at the Signore's service ; I have 
nothing to do. I will' go, with all my heart. 
What can I tell Mariuccia i^' 

* Tell her,' said Giacinto, * that I accept an 
invitation from Avvocato Baldova to dine with 
him, and to go up to the villino for the night ; 
that I shall be back to-morrow at eight.' 

' I will tell her, Signore. A rivederctaJ 
The little woman tripped off. 

The two men dined together at a caf^, and 
about nine o'clock seated themselves in Signor 
Baldova's little carricello for their long drive. 

The evening was quite lovely, the moon 
sailing through a cloudless sky ; the heavy 
dew had laid the dust on the roads. It was 
an hour for complete enjoyment. 

The pony trotted merrily through the 
town, out of the huge gates, and for some 
way into the country, the road being 
hemmed in with high walls roughly plastered 
and scratched with designs. 

37—2 
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After a time the walls ceased, and they 
emerged on to a broad fine road, mounting the 
hill with great zigzags, and as each zigzag 
was surmounted, exhibiting a wider and 
grander panorama. 

Below them the great Val d'Arno lay in 
grey shadow, while the moonlight gleamed 
on the river and made it shine like a pathway 
of molten silver. The lights of the town 
twinkled redly, and the mighty dome of the 
cathedral stood up against the sky bathed in 
moonbeams, and looking wonderfully ethereal 
and white. 

It might have been that two Englishmen 
of the size and weight of Signor Baldova 
and his friend would have felt some com- 
punction at being dragged up so steep and 
long an ascent by the thin little nervous 
pony with the fur tassel hanging from its 
neck, but not so these gentlemen. 

The avvocato threw the reins on the 
pony's neck and lit a fragrant cigar. Count 
Giacinto did not often enjoy such a good one 
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as that now presented to him by his com- 
panion. He actually caressed it between his 
fingers, and vainly wished that an article so 
full of enjoyment, which had to him an 
absolute flavour of Elysium, should end so 
rapidly, and in smoke. 

The little pony patiently strained on its 
way. Neither of the companions broke 
silence for some time. Neither noticed the 
beauty around them. 

Yet the beauty was exquisite : the wonder- 
ful tender lights and shadows ; the olive- 
trees, now dark and gloomy, now, when the 
faintest little zephyr passed over them, trans- 
formed into shimmering white, as the silver 
lining of their leaves turned to the moon- 
light — it seemed like rapid transitions of 
thought or soliloquy passing over human 
hearts, all darkness suddenly rippling into 
smiles. In and out, round and round, 
dancing a fairy dance so intricate, so wonder- 
ful, as to be past analyzing, thousands and 
thousands of fireflies glanced their tiny 
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lamps. And a fairy chorus was kept up ia 
every tuft of grass and every growing herb 
by the high notes of the cigadas — a note so 
high on the scale of sound that many a 
human ear is not delicate enough to hear it, 
and leading one to imagine that perhaps 
there are really in their voices, and of other 
such creatures, tones, chords and harmonies 
higher and higher still, making a delicious 
music for the fireflies and things as ethereal 
to dance to, but far, far above the power of 
discernment of human senses. 

Signor Baldova broke the silence first. 

* Conte/ he began, * I have to-day heard 
something said in the town that is without 
doubt untrue.' 

* It is very probable,' said Giacinto tran- 
quilly. * There is not much truth bought 
and sold in the market-place, and if one 
wants to buy it, one must drive a hard 
bargain. What have you heard }' 

' I heard that your niece, Bianca, is 
to have a good fortune — even a colossal 
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fortune, it is said — from her English 
friends.' 

* It is true/ said Giacinto tranquilly. 
* Colossal is a great word, but separate the 
truth from the exaggeration, and the result 
is not so bad/ 

' Ah r said the avvocato. * And may an 
old friend like myself ask about this piece of 
good news ? From whom does it come ? 
and why, cor1>o di Bacco ! did we not know 
it sooner ?' 

'We did not know it, because the lady 
has but now explained her intentions. It is 
a sister of my poor sister-in-law, Camillo's 
wife. She is not married. She has but 
now made her will. She divides her fortune 
between Lillo and Bianca in equal parts — to 
each fifteen thousand English pounds, a 
revenue of six hundred pounds a year ; and 
to Lillo she leaves her fine house and 
gardens.' 

* Who told you about it, caro mio ? 
After all, that is good, that is a nice fortune 
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They will be rich. It is a great pleasure to 
me to hear of this.' 

' I have had a formal letter from Bianca's 
uncle, Colonel Dalton, her poor mother's 
brother. He has behaved with respect and 
consideration to me/ said the old Count, 
drawing himself up. * I am well satis- 
fied.' 

Signor Baldova puffed away in silence for 
a few moments ; then he said very sorrow- 
fully, watching Giacinto out of the corner of 
his eye all the time : 

'While I congratulate you, Conte, I claim 
your sympathy for myself. I told you that 
all our negotiations for the Montenero mar- 
riage were complete ; but bah ! I spoke too 
soon — a difficulty has arisen.' 

* I am sorry to hear it/ said Giacinto, 
making his face look as wooden as that of a 
marionette. 

Baldova laid an emphatic finger on 
Giacinto's arm. 

'Would you believe it, friend?' he said. 
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* I was promised a dot of twenty thousand 
francs, but ' 

* Ten, ten, my friend/ said Giacinto. 
' Your memory deceives you. I am not 
likely to forget; it seemed to me so mere 
a bagatelle for which to sell your son.* 

* Bah !' said Baldova. * My wife told you. 

She knew nothing. Twenty, twenty thousand.' 

* Ten, Baldova mine,' said Giacinto firmly. 

* Well, ten, call it ten, as you please ; but 
understand, I asked twenty.' 

' I understand,' said Giacinto, still with his 
wooden face. ' But, after all, what one asks 
is one thing, and what one gets is another. 
There is a difference.' 

* Certainly ; but you see my expectations 
were for not less than twenty thousand.' 

' And then .'*' asked Giacinto innocently. 
' They will not give more than ten.' 

* They adhere to the original sum,' said 
Giacinto. 

Signer Baldova was too intent on his own 
thoughts to feel the provocation. 
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' Listen, my friend,' he said. * My wife 
has always loved Bianca. Giuseppe was her 
playmate, the dearest friend of her brother ; 
the associations of childhood are strong, its 
ties are sweet. Is it not so ?' 

' Undoubtedly/ said Count Giacinto. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that he could 
conceal the ecstasy that this conversation 
was giving him. 

Signor Baldova felt rebuffed by the short- 
ness of his answers. He determined to 
appeal to sentiment ; he thought that here he 
must touch Giacinto : he had often seen him 
overpowered by emotion, and he felt that his 
feelings were near the surface. 

* My friend,* he said, * it is a painful thing 
to a father to feel that he may have made a 
mistake with regard to his only son, so as to 
have endangered a happiness dearer to him 
than his own.* 

' I have always said so,' answered Giacinto. 

'This feeling has increased upon me of 
late, since I have seen Giuseppe and Colomba 
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Montenero together, and observed their 
mutual feeling toward each other.' 

* There I congratulate you, ^vvocato,' said 
Giacinto. ' I was truly much rejoiced when 
I heard that Giuseppe had begun to feel an. 
amount of affection for his promessa that 
seemed to promise much future happiness.' 

* Ah, you have been deceived,' said Baldova 
angrily. * His aversion to the match grows. 
I have been only now hesitating how to put 
an end to the whole thing.' 

* But that would be difficult,' said Giacinto. 

* No ; my expectations were for twenty 
thousand, and they only give ten. There is 
ground enough there for a change of opinion.' 

' You know your own affairs best, my 
friend,' said Giacinto. * But I thought the 
very day for the marriage was chosen.' 

* The affair is still in my own hands,' said 
the avvocato ; then, thinking that he had 
sufficiently paved the way, he turned towards 
his companion and said : * Now that your 
little Bianca has wherewithal to contribute 
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towards housekeeping, you will have no 
difficulty in finding a husband for her.' 

'Difficulty!' exclaimed Giacinto, throwing 
out his hands. * My difficulty has been, on 
the contrary/ the^ responsibility of selection ; 
and/ he added, stooping forward to knock 
the ash off the end of his cigar, ' I find that 
her guardian in England, this Colonel who is 
also her uncle, has had the same difficulty.' 

'Indeed/ said Signor Baldova shortly; 
then, clearing his throat, he exclaimed, ' but 
come, Conte, you and I are old friends, we 
both have at heart the same interests — the 
future of our young people. Let us speak 
to each other with absolute frankness.' 

' I am altogether at your service/ said 
Giacinto, enjoying the prospect of what was 
coming so keenly that he could hardly sup- 
press a chuckle. 

' There is no mistake about these prospects 
of Bianca's T said Signor Baldova, a sudden 
suspicion seizing on his mind, arising from 
something in his companion's manner. 
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' None whatever. The lady has declared 
her intentions for the purpose of their being 
entered in the marriage-settlements of my 
niece. Fifteen thousand English pounds to 
her, the same Jto Lillo on her death ; and it 
is further stipulated that the money is to be 
left in the hands of trustees, of whom one is 
to be the excellent Colonel himself, the other 
a certain Roger Fitzroy, a proprietor in the 
country.' 

' Ah ! then all is quite clear to your satis- 
faction, my friend ! I rejoice. But to return 
to business. Frankly, Conte, if you have no 
other views, I should no longer be dis- 
inclined to reconsider the possibility of a 
marriage between my son Giuseppe and your 
niece Bianca.' 

* But, caro mio P said Giacinto, ' why 
did you not speak before ? It is too late ; 
my views are altered absolutely. What can 
one do ? One cannot overrule Providence.* 

* That is true,' said Baldova, believing that 
Count Giacinto was only beginning in a 
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roundabout way to arrive at the same con- 
clusion as himself. * But we live and learn. 
My wife has told me sad stories of Bianca's 
misery in England : the poor child ! it was 
cruel to take her there.' 

' It was cruel,' said Giacinto quickly ; but 
he re-assumed his wooden expression as he 
added, ' but I see now that it is possible that 
my sister-in-law had good reasons. It has 
not turned out badly.' 

'Ah! I pitied her from my heart/ said 
Baldova. * The poor, beautiful young girl — 
Giuseppe and Louisa wept together over her 
lamentable letters ; they added to the interest 
already existing in his heart. What do you 
say ?' he asked, turning his large yellow face 
round upon Giacinto, and wiping his brow 
hastily. 'Shall we agree together to put 
aside mere worldly considerations, and allow 
our children to be happy in their own way } 
I do not say that it will not be difficult. The 
Monteneros will not be pleased ; but there is 
a loophole ; it will suffice. I have managed 
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matters even more delicate than this before 
now, and with a success of which I naturally 
am not the one to boast. What do you say, 
hein 7 

' What can I say ? If you had made this 
offer before, I might have considered it ; but 
now ' and he shrugged his shoulders. 

* But I told you that I could not do 
it before !* cried Baldova. * Come, come, my 
friend ! I have set you the example of speak- 
ing with frankness — my offer is made.' 

* It is too late,' said Giacinto. ' Bianca is 
promised to an Englishman of enormous 
wealth.* 

* And you have consented ?' cried Baldova, 
his great face becoming purple with anger 
and disappointment. * An Englishman ! Ah, 
the poor child ! So she has been sacrificed 
after all !' 

* Not so,' said Giacinto complacently. ' All 
is arranged to my entire satisfaction. That 
he is an Englishman signifies not at all ; he 
is willing to live here altogether ; and when 
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the marriage takes place, I shall have the 
pleasure of welcoming home my sister's 
child/ 

Signor Baldova startled his poor little pony 
by a brutal cut with the whip ; it sprang for- 
ward, quivering with pain and fear, whirled 
the light carriage up the last hill, and shaiply 
round a corner into a little yard round which 
the villino was built. 

*We are arrived,' said the avvocato 
abruptly ; and Giacinto, who had been woe- 
fully disconcerted by his friend's violent 
proceeding, ejaculated a pious ' Thank 
Heaven !' under his breath. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

|HE villino was a picturesque little 
building, a cluster of rooms rather 
than a house, with three square 
buildings all on different levels. There was 
no garden, only a small podere, an olive field, 
bounded by a row of low thick cypresses, with 
one or two seats between the trees, from 
whence the view was truly magnificent One 
part of the villino was inhabited by the con- 
tadino and his wife who owned it ; the other 
five or six rooms were hired every year by 
the avvocato. Under the contadino's rooms 
were installed a couple of huge creamy- 
coloured oxen, beautiful creatures, with 
great mild human-looking eyes. 

VOL. II. 38 
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Signora Baldova came timidly out to meet 
the new-comers. She had grown much 
thinner, and looked old and small and tremu- 
lous. She was nervous now and shrinking ; 
all the little spirit she possessed had departed 
with her daughter, and she was always trying 
to propitiate her husband. He appreciated 
the difference, being enough of a tyrant to 
enjoy slavish submission, and the freedom 
from the eye of his spirited daughter, which 
had always exercised more control over him 
than he liked to acknowledge even to him- 
self. 

Signora Baldova looked a little more 
tremulous than usual when she saw the black 
cloud on her husband's brow, but she wel- 
comed Giacinto with delight. 

' This is a true pleasure,' she said, repeating 
the little sentence over and over again. 

Signor Baldova went round to give the pony 
into the contadino's hands, and she found 
time to lay her timid little hand on his coat- 
sleeve and whisper : 
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' Quick, what is amiss ? Why does he 
look thus, Conte ? What have you said or 
done ?' 

' He asked me for Bianca,' answered 
Giacinto, pointing backwards with his thumb 
over his shoulder, to indicate of whom he was 
speaking. ' But it was too late — she is already 
affianced, and very well. I could wish for 
nothing better.' 

' It would have pleased him, could it have 

« 

been otherwise,' said the! poor woman, fur- 
tively brushing away a tear. * But Giuseppe 
is very happy now. Colomba is not beautiful, 
it is true, but she is an angel. I had begun 

to hope ' She stopped as her husband 

came in. 

' Has he been telling you the good news ?' 
he said, with a laugh. * He has told me all 
about it. Bianca is to marry an Englishman, 
after all.' 

' An Englishman !' exclaimed Signora 
Baldova. * But the child will die !' 

* Die ! No, no,' cried Giacinto, the long- 

38—2 
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suppressed chuckle of satisfaction breaking 
out at last ^ He has consented to live at 
Florence, and we shall all be re-united/ 

* I wish you every joy — this is indeed 
good news ! How it will rejoice my Louisa !' 

* You will tell her ?' said Giacinto. * Would 
she like to see Bianca's letter ?' 

Signora Baldova shook her head. * Not 
now/ she said ; * she must not hear or know 
much from the outer world just now.' 

' Do you hear from her } Is she happy }' 

Signor Baldova rose up ; he particularly 
disliked the subject of his daughter and her 
happiness. 

' I thought/ he said, * that to talk to Conte 
Giacinto would cheer you up ; but I — I have 
no need of cheering. . I shall go yonder, 
under the cypresses, and smoke one more 
cigar, and when you have finished, you shall 
give us a cup of black coffee and cognac, and 
we will go to bed.' 

He lit his cigar and strolled off; he had 
mastered his feelings now, and with quick 
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philosophy had decided that all was for the 
best. After all, though Colomba's fortune 
was a mere pittance, the scandal of breaking 
off the engagement would have been very- 
great. The Monteneros had powerful con- 
nections, and stood well with the Grand 
Duke — it was certainly better so. But every- 
thing must be done to preserve the intimacy 
between his family and the De Carolis. 
Bianca would be rich — who knows ? her 
English husband might be a Croesus — some- 
thing might be gained out of it all, if only a 
man knew how to keep patient and on the 
watch ; and Signor Baldova flattered himself 
that he was that man. 

Signora Baldova turned wistfully to Giacinto 
when her husband was gone ; she sat down on 
her hard chair, meekly folding her hands on 
her lap. 

Giacinto nodded in the direction he had 
taken. ' He will not hear us,' he said, in a 
loud whisper. 

* Chcy che ! See, the moon is bright — you 
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can see him seated by the cypresses — he is far 
enough off/ 

*Then tell me about Louisa. Ah! dear 
Signora, my heart has always had a weak 
place for Louisa. If only it had pleased 
heaven to give me a little money, I would 
have asked no portion, and even old and 
ugly and stupid as the old painter is, she 
should not have wanted devotion in a 
husband.' 

' But that is all over now,' said Signora 
Baldova. * Troubles are real enough, and 
hard enough to bear, without inventing 
imaginary ones over which to lament.' 

' Most true,' said Giacinto, twirling his 
thumbs. ' But for the moment that the sun 
shines, one forgets everything — one basks in 
its warmth. I am very happy about my 
poor children.' 

*You have every reason to be so,' said 
Signora Baldova warmly. ' Bianca well 
married, Camillo well provided for. God has 
been very good to you, my friend.' 
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'And you also have your share of sun- 
shine ; is it not so ?* , 

* It is quite true ; and I should be very un- 
grateful did I not acknowledge it/ said the 
poor lady tremulously. * Giuseppe will be 
happy. Colomba is not the terrible woman 
you pictured to me ; she will love him, and 
she is good as a very saint. And I have 
a friend here of the Montenero family — 
Donna Chiara del Monte ; she tells me that 
I should rejoice and feel every happiness for 
my Louisa, and so I do, but Santa Maria ! it 
is marvellous how selfish we that are mothers 
are ! I miss her presence every hour of the 
day; 

' And it is true that she has a vocation ?' 

* I do not know ; but I begin to hope that 
it is indeed true. Signor Baldova's sister, 
Sorella Giovanna Maria, of whom you have 
doubtless heard, did not write to me for six 
long weeks after Louisa's arrival. She told 
me afterwards that it had been judged better 
not. The poor Sisters, they thought they 
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were right in sparing me ; but they did not 
know the selfishness of a mother's heart — ^how 
should they ? When she wrote at last, she 
said that we now had every reason to be 
thankful, for that there could be no longer 
any doubt that my child had found her voca- 
tion. She then told me that when Louisa 
first arrived she was silent and sullen ; she 
would not eat ; she would neither speak nor 
smile. The Sisters there are very gentle, 
very tender; they mourned over her; they 
entreated her ; the younger ones brought 
their pictures, their beautiful embroidery, the 
confections they make — all they could think 
of to please and soften her. Then came a 
time when she was wild with grief, and 
fought hard to hate them and put them from 
her ; but the Superior still counselled gentle- 
ness and patience, and they pitied her ; but 
she did nothing but weep and moan.' 

* The poor child !' said Giacinto, brushing 
away the moisture from his eyelashes. ' And 
this is what you call a vocation ?' 
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* But let me finish, Conte. There is 
among the Sisters one who is old and very 
stern — Sister Monica is her name. The 
others are all afraid of her, more or less, and 
they fancy she does not approve when they 
laugh and are gay among themselves ; but 
Sister Monica,, for all that, is a very saint. 
She saw what the others did not see — and 
that was how to treat my poor child. She 
went to the novices' room one night and 
found her moaning in her bed, and she took 
her by the hand, and led her away to her 
own cell, and placed her on her own bed, 
from which, years before, she had thrown 
off the mattress, leaving nothing but the 
blanket on hard wooden boards. Well, then 
Sister Monica began to speak, not of sorrows 
and griefs and comfort, but of politics. She 
is very clever — very wise. She went back, 
back in what she said to early days, when the 
Church of Christ was fighting against princi- 
palities and powers, and she came on with 
her history, showing how she came through 
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her troubles, and how the blood of the 
Saints and Martyrs watered the soil from 
which the flower of Faith grew up- 
ward.' 

Signora Baldova paused. 

Giacinto nodded two or three times. 

* She is wise — that Sister/ he said. 

* Well, she talked till Louisa also caught 
from her some of the enthusiasm that 
trembled in her voice; but when the bell 
struck twelve she would say no more : she 
took her back to bed, and bade her sleep. 
The next night Louisa was waiting for her ; 

and so night after night ; and first she awoke 
in her all that passion that she herself feels 
for the Church of Christ, and then slowly she 
pictured before her mind the work of those who 
were fighting against the Church, and drew 
such pictures of the state of their future that 
Louisa was carried fainting to her bed. Yhen 
the Superior would have no more, and would 
fain have returned to the old petting, gentle 
ways ; but Louisa prayed so earnestly to be 
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allowed to go back to Sister Monica, that 
she would not gainsay her.' 

' The child has suffered much,' said Gia- 
cinto. 

Signora Baldova wiped her eyes. 

* She is young,' she said. ' The young 
suffer much, but they are strong; reaction 
comes — they have spirit and life to meet it 
with. The old suffer, but it is only for a 
little while — the end is very near. But it is 
we, who are neither young nor old, who 
should be pitied most, for the strain of life 
has exhausted our elasticity ; we have all the 
powers of suffering, all their depths without the 
rebound of youth or the apathy of age, and 
with the long, long years stretching barren 
and weary before our feet. But let me tell 
you how it goes on now.' 

She went on : 

' Now Sister Monica began to draw her 
lessons to their point ; and Louisa, weeping, 
shuddering, and in terror, found that she 
must look upon Giuseppe — my Giuseppe, my 
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own boy — as living in mortal sin, a member 
of the excommunicated army. But with the 
grief came swiftly the comfort. She could 
devote her life, her youth, everything she 
had to give, to a life of prayer for him, and 
for the thousands of our unhappy fellow- 
countrymen now lying under the Holy 
Father's displeasure. Some must live in 
this evil world, therefore it is well that some 
should live out of it in untiring, unceasing 
intercession. When the hands of Moses 
dropped, the enemy triumphed. Louisa has 
found her vocation now.' 

Giacinto looked anxious and puzzled. 

' God is good,' he said. * We must thank 
Him that it is so. For my part, I see per- 
haps too much both sides of the question. 
He who attacks the Holy Father's spiritual 
supremacy, let him be excommunicated ; but 
the temporal power, that is quite another 
thing ; and, after all, did they not follow the 
path that he himself pointed out to them ?' 

* Ah, enough !' said Signora Baldova wearily. 
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* I enter not into those questions. It is well 
that Louisa has found work to do ; as you say, 
God is good. Sister Giovanna Maria writes 
that the Superior still grieves and yearns over 
her, for that she is so hard and stern — she 
never laughs or smiles, and her one prayer 
is that her noviciate may be shortened, and 
that she may soon take the black veil ; her 
penances and austerities are very great, and 
the younger ones look on her with some of 
the awe they all feel for Sister Monica. They 
say my Louisina will be a saint. Surely I 
am a happy mother. I thank God every 
night, kneeling before Him in the cathe- 
dral up here. I thank Him with all my 
heart. It is only that you know, old 
friend, how selfish a mother's heart always 
is r and she struggled to smile through her 
tears. 

Count Giacinto did not trust himself to 
answer, but he held out his hand, and she 
took it, and for a few moments, quite uncon- 
sciously to herself, held it in a very tight 
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grasp ; the contact of sympathy was so grate- 
ful to her. 

The fumes of his cigar preceded the avvo- 
cato as he returned ; Signora Baldova hastily 
ran out to prepare the coffee. 

'Ah,' said her husband, stretching himself 
and yawning portentously, 'who can say 
that the country has not charms ?' 

' Who, indeed ?' said Giacinto abstractedly. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

|H£ following morning, before seven 
o'clock, Signor Baldovaand Count 
Giacinto had refreshed themselves 
with large cups of chocolate and rolls, and 
started for Florence ; the bells on the pony's 
harness jingled merrily, and the little animal 
whirled them down the hill and into the 
town at the breakneck speed characteristic 
of the Florentine carricello ponies, the 
avvocato amusing himself with making tre- 
mendous reports with his long whip. 

He dropped Giacinto at his own door in 
the Via Ceretani, after pressing him warmly 
to promise to accompany him again some day 
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to the vtllino, which the painter promised to 
do, mindful of those wonderful cigars, and 
really grateful to him for having forgiven his 
rejection of his proposal of the night before. 

Giacinto found Mariuccia waiting for him 
in a mood that was not soothing to the nerves ; 
but he was accustomed to variations in her 
humour, and so he placed himself before his 
easel, and began to work away at his last 
new picture, letting her ramble on with her 
story for a long time, not even hearing 
what she said, only keeping her satisfied with 
mechanical eh's and ah^s. 

The day before, when the Civetta had un- 
dertaken to deliver Count Giacinto's message, 
she had been quite pleased at the idea of an 
excuse to visit the mother of her old admirer 
Ceccho, so she took up her baby, and went 
off with alacrity. 

But Mariuccia was by no means so pleased 
to see her, whom she had always looked upon 
as the cause of her son's losing the best place 
he had ever had in his life. 
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* Ah, it IS impossible that it should be thee !* 
she exclaimed, putting her arms akimbo. *It 
is quite impossible ! but who is it then ?* 

* It is I ; do you not remember me, Mari- 
uccia ? You do not deal with my husband, 

it is true, but ' She paused, saw in Mari- 

uccia's face that she meant war, and immedi- 
ately assumed the offensive herself. * But it 
is not our fault that you put up with inferior 
bread ; without doubt it may be cheaper. So 
you did not know me ! Well, you may pro- 
bably say the same of most of the wives of 
the best negozianti on this side of the Arno !* 

* I have known Antonio a good deal longer 
than you have— z'^i?/' cried Mariuccia. * He 
learnt all his tricks from old Martello, where 
he was bound apprentice ; a very good bar- 
gain for the old rascal, his father, as no one 
else would send their boys there to lose their, 
health with overwork and their souls with 
blasphemies. So your bread is cheap, you 
say ? I do not say that I will not try it. I 
am not so well satisfied with what I buy but 

VOL. II. 39 
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what, if I were tempted by a better price, I 
might go farther.' 

* Antonio will serve you at the lowest for 
bread that is the best in Florence/ said la 
Civetta, rapidly changing her tone. *Only 
pass our way — you shall see.' 

* Well, I say not no. And does he flourish, 
your husband ? Are you making your for- 
tunes ?* 

* Not so badly,' said the little woman, nod- 
ding her head. * But times are bad ; all is 
dear to buy, and cheap to sell. Nothing is 
so good in this world but what it might be a 
great deal better.' 

* You thrive on your bad fortune !' said 
Mariuccia. * It is not to be wondered at that 
I did not know you, you are so fat. 
Heavens, my dear, so fat ! Anyone would 
say you were forty at least.' 

' Yes, I am fat,' said la Civetta ; * but forty ! 
Your eyes are not what they used to be, 
poor soul ! When one grows old one loses 
one's sight.' 
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' And to think that once my Ceccho wanted 
to marry you !* 

' But I refused him/ cried the little woman, 
snapping her fingers in her very face. 

' All is for the best/ said Mariuccia piously. 
* A wise Providence watches over us.' 

* That is also true/ said la Civetta. ' And 
Ceccho, the poor fellow, has not been for- 
tunate ! A man who never keeps his situa- 
tions must have an evil star, it would seem.' 

' Ceccho is well-placed,' cried Mariuccia. 

* Eh, yes ! Then it is a pity that it is said 
that the avvocato will not keep him.' 

Mariuccia had presence of mind enough 
not to betray that this was news to her ; she 
shrugged her shoulders only. 

* Let me see your bimbo ^ she said, folding 
back the little shawl that half hid the baby's 
face. 

' See ! Is he not a little angel ?' 
' Yes/ replied Mariuccia. * He resembles 
his father ; his eyes are small, his mouth is 
large, he has the same look of ill-health ; 
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one can see that he also is born to be a 
baker.' 

La Civetta snatched away the child. 

' Bah r she exclaimed. *When Ceccho 
was a bimbo like this, I have heard that those 
who looked at him said : '* One can see that 
he is born to be a rascal !" * 

' Well, of course one may be mistaken/ 
said Mariuccia; 'but on second thoughts, I 
doubt your being able to rear that child.' 

^ Bah !' cried la Civetta. ' He is strong, 
he is beautiful. And you,' she exclaimed, 
turning rapidly and speaking very fast — ' you, 
before you taunt other people, should have 
an eye to your own rascal of a son, if you 
do not want him to end in the galleys! I 
know he still swears vengeance against the 
young Count. Heaven bless and reward 
him for the kindness he showed to Antonio 
and to me !' 

'Idle gossip!' said Mariuccia; but her 
withered old cheeks turned a shade paler, 
r* Where do you hear this tale of the taverns ?' 
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* Eh, eh ! does one live with one's head in 
a bush ? Ceccho does not forgive/ 

* But the cause of the quarrel has ceased 
to exist; men do not quarrel over a stout 
mother of a family such as thou art now, 
eh ?• 

* It is not that,' said la Civetta, growing 
scarlet with fury. * Ceccho and Antonio 
made it up long ago ! Ceccho takes all thfe 
Signor Avvocato's bread from us, and he has 
the best of everything, and pays the best 
price/ 

* Then what absurdities do you tell me to 
keep me awake at night ? The young Count, 
indeed 1 As if Ceccho would forgive a little 
bit of a baker like your precious Antonio, 
and yet preserve anger against a pearl of 
pearls like our Count Camillo T 

* But it is not the same thing,* said la 
Civetta, nodding her head furiously and 
tossing her baby from one arm to another. 
* Ceccho says that a Roman never forgives 
a blow. I know nothing — what should I 
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know ? Only, when the young Signorino 
comes home, tell him the streets are not safe 
at night, and that there are still Italians who 
live for a vendetta !* 

Mariuccia could contain herself no longer. 

* It is a lie !' she shrieked, shaking both 
her hands frantically in the air. * And thou 
only speakest so because thou art now so ugly 
that Ceccho thanks heaven every day of his 
life that he was too sharp to be beguiled into 
marrying thee/ 

' It is false !' exclaimed la Civetta. * Look 
to your son ! He is a rogue, and is born for 
the galleys 1' 

She brandished her baby and walked off, 
crimson with rage. The child added its 
shouts to the tumult, both terrified and dis- 
pleased at the way its tight little swaddled 
body was being made use of. Before la 
Civetta was half-way down the street, she 
remembered her message, and shouted it 
back, with her head over her shoulder : 

' Mariuccia ! ho, Mariuccia ! Count Giacinto 
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comes not home to-night. He has gone up 
to the villino with Signer Avvocato Baldova« 
Do you hear ?' 

Mariuccia shouted back * Good T and then 
returned to the house. * It is very possible 
that that also is a lie/ she said to herself. 
But a cold terror had taken possession of her, 
that do what she would she could never 
again shake off. 

She told the whole story to Giacinto as he 
stood painting his picture, and giving only 
enough attention to what she was saying not 
to offend her susceptibilities. 

* Bah r he said, when she had finished. 
* The streets are safe enough now. See the 
gendarmes.' 

' Then you think there is really no cause 
for fear ?' asked the old woman, still shaking 
internally. 

'We will reconsider that when Signor 
Camillo arrives/ said Giacinto. ' There are 
yet six weeks before he will be back; and 
then, it will be your part to change the bad 
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heart of your son. For what else does a 
mother exist ?' 

She shook her head, and left the room 
muttering to herself. 

Half-an-hour later she returned, bearing a 
large card, which she held carefully between 
the folds of her apron. 

Count Giacinto took it up ^absently ; but, 
when he saw what it was, he became animated. 

* Corpo di Bacco P he exclaimed. * It is 
an invitation to the marriage of Giuseppe 
Antonio Filippo Mario Baldova to Colomba 
Caterina Annunziata Montenero, for next 
Thursday ; and when one reflects that only 
yesterday it was proposed to break off a 
marriage for which the cards of invitation 
were already printed, truly one sees what an 
evil world it is. Ola ! Mariuccia, come 
back r 

' Ecco / cried Mariuccia, whom curiosity 
had prevented from going very far. 

' This is an invitation to a wedding, from 
Marchese Montenero ; and for Thursday.' 
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' Santi Apostoli r exclaimed Mariuccia. 
' But of what avail ? You cannot go/ 

' And why not ?' said Giacinto. 

* Why not?' cried the old woman, spreading 
out her fingers ; * because your last evening 
coat is so shiny one can see to perform one's 
toilette in the lustre of it ; and the mustard- 
coloured suit for Sundays — bah ! one must go 
to a wedding in full dress ; where are your 
white gloves ? Your hat must be new ; 
your boots are already twice mended. But 
reflect/ said Mariuccia ; * it cannot be done 
for less than a new outfit.* 

*Thou shalt have two hundred francsy' 
replied Giacinto superbly, * if thou will get me 
all that is necessary, without troubling me to 
try them on.' 

' Certainly,' said Mariuccia, very much 
astonished, but quite equal to the emergency. 
' But,' she added, with a sudden thought, ' the 
padrone must make me only one conces- 
sion.' 

' Anything you like,' said Giacinto, with a 
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feeling in his mind that he was acting in a 
grand and heroic manner. 

* The coat that the padrone has on now — 
it is the one that fits him best. I must have 
it as a model.' 

* But it is old, Mariuccia ; it is very old.' 

^ That is the reason. Let yourself confide 
in me ; when this coat was made you had 
more money to throw away. It was well 
cut ; the best tailors will recognise a master- 
hand. Let me have it.' 

* But what, then, shall I wear ?' 

* The mustard-coloured one.' 
' The best ?* 

* No longer the best, padrone mine ; but I 
stay chattering here, and a whole outfit to 
provide before Thursday. I am a magpie — 
via /' 

Mariuccia effected the exchange, and went 
off with the brisk pleasure of a woman who 
has money to spend. 

His best friends hardly recognised Count 
Giacinto, as he gallantly escorted a stout and 
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elderly lady of the Montenero family up the 
nave of Santa Croce on the following 
Thursday. She was habited in multitudinous 
yards of purple satin ; he, in spotless broad- 
cloth, white tie, milk-white very loose gloves, 
and shiny boots. 

Camillo could not manage to come to 
Florence for his friend's wedding ; but Count 
Giacinto felt, when he beheld himself in the 
glass, that the family of De Caroli was not 
badly represented in his person. There was 
now no need to put by money for Bianca, she 
was well established ; hence the reckless extra- 
vagance of two hundred francs spent entirely 
on himself. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

2HE summer was at Us height, and 
every day seemed to increase in 
beauty as the wedding-day of 
Arthur and Bianca approached. 

On no previous year could anyone remem- 
ber a greater abundance of magnificent 
flowers. 

On the last day of the month, May and 
Jaqueline spent all their time among the 
flowers, gathering them in masses, filling 
every glass and every vase in the house, 
making splendid wreaths and garlands to 
adorn the church the next day. It* was one 
of those strange long days that never seem 
to come to an end. 
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Arthur and Roger took themselves quite 
away ; and Lady St. Leger and Jaqueline 
spent the whole day at Dalton, 

It had been arranged that Miss Dalton 
should move to Dalton for the wedding ; but 
that last day she sent over word that she was 
not well enough to come, and to ask that 
Bianca might be spared to go to see her that 
afternoon instead. 

Mrs. Dalton sent her gladly ; she fancied 
that Bianca cared more for her aunt Maria, 
and was more influenced by her than by any 
other member of the family. 

Bianca never cared for flowers, so she did 
not miss the pleasant occupation of her 
cousins ; she disliked them in the house, 
having the Italian notion that they were 
unwholesome ; and, strangely enough, it 
seemed to Mrs. Dalton that not one of her 
likings or fancies had changed in the smallest 
degree since she had been with them. She was 
as thorough a foreigner now as she had been 
on the first day of her arrival in England. 
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Jaqueline and May sat together on the 
grass, under a big tree on the lawn, sur- 
rounded with flowers, which they were 
making into wreaths for the church. 

It was very warm, and the girls wore white 
gowns ; they made a charming contrast as 
they sat together. Jaqueline had wonder- 
fully improved in looks of late. A pretty 
warm colour had come into the cheeks that 
used to be a little too brown ; her eyes had 
gained in softness without losing their bril- 
liancy, and a great sweetness had come into 
her expression ; from being merely piquante 

and sparkling, she had become exceedingly 

»> 

pretty. 

* Oh !' she exclaimed, with a long-prolonged 
sound, * I am thankful that it is Bianca's 
execution and not mine that takes place to- 
morrow r 

*You have only a weeks respite,' said 
May, smiling. * I shall hardly have time to 
change one bridesmaid's gown for another.' 

* Words cannot express my horror when I 
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think of the ceremony/ said Jaqueline, turn- 
ing pale. 

* You will know nothing about the people, 
or anything else, when the time comes,' re- 
plied May tranquilly. 

' Does Bianca mind i^' 

* I don't know what has come over Bianca,' 
said May, with a very troubled look. * She 
will not speak to Arthur, or look at him ; and 
she is so cold and still when he is there. Oh, 
Jaquet, Jaquet ! if after all she hates him ! 
what shall we do ?' 

* There is nothing to be done,' said Jaque- 
line sorrowfully. * Is Aunt Mary anxious 
about it ?' 

* Not as I am ; she says that it is not in 
the least unnatural, and that she would far 
rather see her shy with him, than always 
with that gentle, impassive manner that she 
has had hitherto ; that she thinks perhaps 
— oh, Jaqueline ! Mamma says she thinks 
that perhaps Bianca begins to look on him as 
not only part of the bargain.' 
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* Did Aunt Mary say that ?' said Jaqueline, 
her eyes filling with tears. 

' Yes, but I ought not to have repeated it ; 
it was wrong. It is only now and then, very 
seldom, that mamma cannot help feeling a 
little bitterness. You see she loves Arthur 
so dearly, and she cannot quite believe that 
he will be happy.* 

* He can't be happy,' said Jaqueline, in a 
choked voice. * It is of no use looking for 
that ; we must only try our best not to let him 
see that we think so.' 

' But, Jaquet dear, you do not think, as I 
did, that Bianca is beginning to dislike him ?* 

* Oh no. I believe she does not think of 
him at all. She only takes him as a necessary 
evil, by which to attain her object of getting 
away/ 

* Oh no, no r 

* Then, perhaps she feels as I did, that it is 
intolerable to be obliged to care as one does 
for anybody, and that one wants to run 
away.' 
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* Ah ! I Wish she felt like that,* sighed May, 
kissing the flushed little face, * Then I should 
have no fear for Arthur's happiness/ 

* Leave it alone, May,' said Jaqueline. * You 
can do no good by being unhappy ; it will be 
time enough when we see whether they are 
going to make an utter failure of life or not. 
And you, my darling— my darling— don't fret 
about them !' 

* I do not, indeed I will not/ answered May. 
* I love Bianca dearly — much, much more than 
you do/ 

' That may well be,' said Jaqueline, with a 
little uncertain laugh. ' My love for Bianca 
is all outside just now ; it has no root in the 
inside of one, where one's loves and hates 
come from. May, now the only thing that I 
want is for you to find some one to be a 
Roger to you, to fill up your life and heart, 
my own sweet May-flower — now you spend 
so much of it all on other people that it is 
wearing you away — and I want for you the 
very best, the dearest/ 

VOL. II. 40 
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* Don't, Jaquet,' said May ; ' don't talk in 
that wild way. What you speak of can never 
come to me. Don't you see it ? You all love 
me so because — because I am May, and I 
belong to you all, and so I must be part of 
your home love ; but outside — no, no! I have 
no power of pleasing, don't you see ?' 

The painful mistrust in her own power of 
pleasing, which is one of the severest pangs 
of a heart whose love has been wasted, had 
for the moment taken possession of May, It 
would not last with her, her spirit was too 
strong, her home was too happy, and the 
universal affection and admiration she met 
with would in time restore the balance. But 
there, that last evening sitting on the grass, 
surrounded by Bianca's marriage garlands, the 
pang seemed almost intolerable — the humilia- 
tion which bowed her down, and made her 
feel in agony that she had given her love 
unsought. 

Had her mother half divined these thoughts 
she would have folded her in her arms, and 
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spoken to her in plain loving words, pointing 
out to her that it was not so — that Arthur 
had courted her most tenderly — had in every 
way striven to win her; but that the fault 
hardly rested even with him, for he had not 
known his own mind, but had mistaken his 
tender affection for her, till the arrival of 
Bianca had shown him his mistake, and 
revealed to him the first great pasision of his 
life. 

Words like these would have soothed 
May's heart, and destroyed the self-reproach 
that would arise now and then to be her 
torment ; but her mother, deceived by her 
brave sweetness, though suffering keenly 
with her child, had no idea of more complex 
sufferings. She thought it best to leave all 
unspoken and undefined, and it might be 
that when years should have passed away, 
May would feel that she was right, and be 
grateful. 

Little Jaqueline, with her own heart all 
full of tenderness, understood intuitively. 

40 — 2 
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She nestled close to her cousin, and took her 
little burning hand and pressed it to her cool 
lips, and held it there and said : 

* It is a good thing that you should think 
so, May ; for if you knew half that is said 
and thought of you, your conceit would be 
such that nobody could live with you.' 

*Ah! you are very sweet and coaxing 
Jaquet,' said May, *but I know better. Look 
how I have tried and tried to win Bianca's 
heart, and make her look upon me as a 
sister ! it has been exactly like making ropes 
of sand, as disheartening, as impossible. She 
is fond of me in an outside sort of way, but 
there is a kind of barrier between us ; I 
know so little of what her home-life has been, 
and what she is like at home. It has been 
the first great failure of my life, and I suppose 
there is something wrong with one that one 
frets over defeat so much.' 

* I think Bianca cares for you more than 
you suppose — more than anybody else in 
England.' 
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* That IS not saying very much,' said May 
sadly ; then pushing back her hair, she went 
on : ' But this talk makes me idle. Do not 
put too much seringa into that wreath, Jaquet ; 
it will smell almost too strong. Now for the 
roses ! I should like to have arranged them 
to-morrow morning ; but as we have to be 
at the church at nine o'clock, it will be 
impossible.' 

' What shall we survivors do with the en- 
ormous long day afterwards ?' said Jaqueline 
dismally. Mt is too unnatural to have a 
wedding and all its paraphernalia over' by 
eleven o'clock, and the couple actually gone 
by that time.' 

*They must, with such a journey before 
them. I am glad they are going by Dover 
and Calais, for it would be a terrible begin- 
ning for poor Bianca to see Folkestone again 
for the first time since her dreadful shock.' 

*Ah, all existing arrangements, first and 
last, are traceable to Uncle John's gout,' said 
Jaqueline. 'If he had not had the gout, 
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Arthur would not have gone to Folkestone, 
nor found himself in the interesting position 
of succouring a damsel-errant ; and if Uncle 
John had not had the gout, I should not have 
been told off to entertain Roger, and he would 
never have been conscious of my existence. 
It is marvellous what stupendous events turn 
on trifles.' 

* Great doors on little hinges,' said May, 
with a sigh. * Come, Jaquet, let us take what 
we have finished to the church.* 

They were about to start, when Colonel 
Dalton came out of one of the French win- 
dows of the drawing-room, and beckoned to 
them. 

'Jaquet, my little Jaquet, come here,' he 
said. * Roger does not want you in the least, 
and means to keep out of sight and mind ; but 
this is a matter of business, and can't be put 
off.' 

* What is it, Uncle John ?* asked Jaque- 
line, looking first at her uncle and then at 
May, who were smiling at each other. 
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* Come to the front door and see.' 
Jaqueline darted away to the door. Out- 
side of it Roger was standing, looking ex- 
ceedingly contented, and in front of him was 
drawn up a little carriage and a pair of littld 
ponies that might have been driven from 
fairy-land, so exceedingly dainty and pretty 
was the whole thing. 

Roger came quickly up and said, half 
apologetically : * It really was unnecessary to 
have the carriage and harness down here ; 
but I was very anxious for you to try them, 
Jaqueline, and then I thought of sending them 
down to Red Tor.' 

Jaqueline's face grew crimson. * Are they 
really, really for me "i Oh, Roger !' she ex- 
claimed. It seemed as if she could say no 

« 

more, but was flitting about the ponies, 
kissing them, giving them bread and sugar, 
seeing them trotted and walked about. 

* No happier little mortal ever trod this 
earth/ said Colonel Dalton to Roger ; and he 
was glad that he had said it, for Roger only 
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said ' Thank God !' but in a voice and with a 
manner which made Colonel Dalton say after- 
wards : 

* He is an awful prig, but he is a thorough 
good fellow, and I no longer wonder at little 
Jaquet's choice.' 

The evening drew on, Bianca came back, 
looking very white and tired, and Lady St. 
Leger took Jaqueline home. What an inter- 
minable evening it seemed, almost as if it 
never would end ! 

All the flowers were arranged, everything 
was done ; there was nothing left for the 
wedding-day. They were all weary and 
restless. 

It was a relief when the long-delayed dark- 
ness came, and the lamps were brought in. 
Mrs. Dalton read the newspaper aloud to her 
husband. May flitted in and out, always 
seeking some little thing that might yet 
remain to do. Bianca, by far the calmest of 
all, bent over her knitting, and did not speak. 
May could not settle, could not sit still ; 
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the burden of the old sorrow which she had 
trampled on, and thought to be dead, had 
sprung up more hard to bear than ever to- 
night. She had put it off, struggled, put it 
on one side so completely and so courage- 
ously, that she had believed that it was de- 
stroyed ; she had not understood, she had 
never till now known the height and depth 
and force of what she must suffer. 

Eleven o'clock struck ; Mrs. Dalton rose ; 
the candles were brought in, and cool iced 
water, which seemed like nectar to May's 
parched lips. 

May was glad to be alone — ^glad to kneel 
by the open window, and feel the soft, fresh 
air breathing on her burning forehead — ^glad 
to be away from all loving watchful eyes, to 
relax the tension of the long hours. 

* I would not have cared, I could have 
borne it,' her spirit cried in that still hour. 
' Oh my God ! I would have been glad, been 
thankful, if Thou hadst seen fit to send him 

happiness ; but oh ! not this — not this !' Then 
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once more : ' Oh, if the sacrifice of my hap- 
piness may avail a little — a very little — only 
that he may not suffer ! Father, it is all I 
ask — not for myself — not for myself!' 

She knelt at the window, she could see the 
stars shining in the serene blue sky, and 
it seemed as if she could no longer pray. 
She could only tell God of her grief, and lay 
her troubles at the foot of His mercy-seat, 
asking mutely for comfort, like a weary 
child. 

All was very silent in the house ; twelve 
o'clock struck. May rose to her feet ; she was 
cold, and she felt tired and shattered. 

She put up her hand to take the withered 
roses out of her hair. There came a little 
knock at the door, and Bianca stole gently in. 

* May I come. May ?' she said. * You are 
not in bed ? You are cold — ^let me help you.* 
And with gentle hands she loosened all May's 
shining fair hair, and brought her dressing- 
gown. ' Let me sit by you,' she said, draw- 
ing her down on to May's little white bed 
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and twining her arms round her. * May, I 
want to say something to you/ 

* Yes, dear Bianca — my own dear sister.' 

' We shall be away to-morrow ; I shall not 
be able to say anything to you to-morrow.' 

* No, darling/ said May soothingly. * You 
will • be gone — gone quite away from me.' 
She could not keep her voice from faltering, 
the desolation seemed so great ; she would 
not even have Bianca for whom to think and 
plan. 

' Oh, May !' said Bianca. * Shall you be 
sorry that I am gone T 

' My heart will feel all empty,' answered 
May. 

* Then you love me, though I have done 
nothing here but give you trouble and sorrow 
all the time ?' 

* Ah yes, Bianca, I do love you ! Always 
believe it, always remember it. You are 
like my own sister, and you do not know 
how I have longed to feel that you also 
had learned to love me so.' 
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* I do, May. I love no one but Lillo as I 
do you. What should I have done without 
you ? You do not know what your help and 
your sympathy have been to me. I am not 
quite what I was,* she said, speaking falter- 
ingly. * Aunt Maria has made me see 
things as I never dreamt of them before. I 
thought God was not good, I was so miser- 
able; but I do not think so now. He has 
brought it right ; and oh, May ! to-morrow I 
start on my way, and once more I shall be at 
home ! You do not know — you cannot know 
— what that is. May, if there were anything 
in the world I could do for you, to show you, 
dear, only a little that is in my heart, I would 
thank God that I could do that. Do you 
understand me ?' 

* There is one way,' said May, her heart 
beating so violently that she could hardly hear 
her own voice. ' The greatest gift that you 
could give to me would be to make Arthur 
always happy.' 

' I will try/ said Bianca simply. * Aunt 
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Maria says the same. I hope he will be 
happy. I think he will. I am his own 
choice, am I not ?' she said wistfully. * My 
uncle did not do it ?* 

' No, no.' 

* And Arthur says so also — he is glad. 
But I wonder what you all mean? It is as 
if I, I only could not understand. But then, 
you must go on having patience with me, 
May ; for, after all, I am still only a stranger 
with you all, and your ways are not like my 
ways. I thought that if I were really his 
own chbice that that would be enough. He 
would be glad. I want to do all I can,' 
she said earnestly, *for my whole heart is 
full of gratitude to him ; and we go home ! 
That is the great gift he gives to me — my 
home !' 

May did not answer. She only pressed 
Bianca's fair head closer to her, and kissed 
her again. She did not understand, and 
May could not tell her that love, not gratitude, 
was the right offering to bring. 
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Bianca was silent for a moment. Then 
she rose to her feet and said : 

' I must go. May. You are very tired ; 
you have been working hard all day. I must 
let you rest.' 

' Good-night, dear Bianca. Thank you 
for the words you have said to me ; that you 
have loved me will make it seem easier and 
happier when you are gone.' 

' And May, you will pray for me ?' 

M do ; I always will, dear one.' 

\ But pray now and always, for I shall have 
need of prayers even at home.' 

* We all need prayers,' said May, in a stifled 
tone. 

* Yes, May; good-night — good-night, May.' 
The white, fair-haired figure glided away, 

and May, utterly worn out, crept to her bed 
and slept the deep sleep of exhaustion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I ROM the very earliest break of 
dawn the bells were clashing out 
their marriage-peals. All over the 
country, from the little old grey church at 
Dalton to the great church tower on the hill 
of Ostern. the chimes rang merrily out. 

May was awakened by them, and she 
sprang up and threw open the window to 
see if the sun were shining on Bianca's 
wedding-day. It was brilliant ; not a speck 
of cloud on the blue dome, not a breath 
stirring the heavy foliage. The strong sweet 
scent of seringa rose up from the bushes 
beneath her window — it seemed the very 
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breath of summer in its warm sweet- 
ness. 

The two girls, according to May's especial 
wish, breakfasted alone together in the 
schoolroom at a quarter to eight. Neither 
of them could eat, and it was but playing 
with food. They were very silent ; on such 
days hearts are too full for speech, and 
nothing is talked of but the little trivial 
things necessary. Bianca was as calm and 
still as a statue. 

When breakfast was over, May with her 
own hands dressed Bianca in her bridal-gown. 

Jaqueline arrived ; Lady St. Leger had 
gone straight to the church with Arthur, 
but little Jaqueline came to join her fellow- 
bridesmaid with a loving longing to be with 
May. She was not looking her best, for her 
eyes were swollen and red with crying. 

May went in and out, thinking of every- 
thing and everybody, the colour coming and 
going in her face, her blue eyes shining with 
a soft clear light. 
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With her deft hands she plaited Bianca's 
beautiful hair, and fastened into it the em- 
blematic orange-flowers. She stood looking as 
white, as cold as the driven snow, and her great 
dark eyes followed May*s every movement. 

Lady St. Leger had once called Bianca 
Hecla, the burning mountain covered with 
snow, and the words came into May's mind 
as she looked at her. Then she threw the 
long veil over her — it veiled her from 
head to foot. May also was enclosed in the 
white folds. She put her arms round Bianca, 
and they kissed each other. 

May drew away ; Bianca's veil fell round 
her — she was ready. 

The wedding-guests were assembled at the 
church, and Arthur and Lady St. Leger 
arrived ; she started violently, and caught 
hold of her son's arm. 

' Look, Arthur, look ! Really that is too 
careless !' 

Old Joe, the sexton, had been up half the 
night digging close to the path a deep 

VOL. II. 41 
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grave. He had no imagination — he had not 
thought, and he wished to get well on with 
his work ; such a thing as the incongruity 
never struck him at all. 

Arthur only glanced at it, and gave one 
quick little shiver, and went on into the 
church by the vestry-door; but Lady St. 
Leger, restless and unhappy, longed to 
remedy the evil. Were there no planks to 
be had ; nothing to cover it up ; nothing on 
which the children should throw their flowers 
and hide the grim witness of mortality } 

Nothing was at hand ; and the great 
heaps of thick yellow mould dug out by Joe 
defied concealment. 

It was too late; the carriages were in sight. 
Lady St. Leger could only call the children 
together and make them line the path instead 
of waiting outside the gate, for the bride had 
arrived. 

The churchyard porch was wreathed with 
flowers : gorgeous dahlias, roses, great white 
lilies gleaming in the sun. 
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The little procession passed through, and 
from all the assembled crowd came a little 
murmur of admiration. 

Bianca walked on very solemnly, looking 
straight before her. May and Jaqueline 
followed ; May with all her thoughts con- 
centred on the service, Jaqueline trembling 
from head to foot. 

They stood before the altar, and the 
singing sounded all round them; the voices 
of the choir seemed to echo round them and 
vibrate in their ears with a ringing, joyous 
sound. 

* Those whom God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.' 

The voice of the priest sounded loud 
through the crowded, silent church. 

Now they knelt together, and the sun 
came out in a stream of glory : it shone on 
their bowed heads, and cast a crimson and 
purple light from the old stained glass on the 
altar steps. 

Bianca's hands were pressed on her breast ; 

41 — 2 
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only as they rose she looked up for the first 
time at her husband, and that one wild, 
appealing look he never forgot to his dying 
day. 

It was all over at last ; the guests returned 
to Dalton. There was no time to lose; 
Bianca had no more moments alone with 
May, and it was better so. 

Lady St. Leger had taken her into her 
arms and given her a mother's welcome. 
Jaqueline wished to follow her example, but 
Arthur put out his hand and drew her to 
himself, and began some little tender words ; 
but she could bear nothing : she was obliged 
to run away upstairs to May's room, and 
there gave way so completely to her tears 
that she could not come down again or show 
herself at all. 

The last moment arrived. 

May came down with Bianca dressed to 
go. She said her gentle, stately good-bye to 
all round her, still and white and cold. It 
was May's turn. Bianca took her in her 
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arms, and held her away from her, looking 
into her face. 

* Good-bye, my May !' she said. * May, 
May ! I am going home !' 

The carriage drove away, the post-boys 
cracking their long whips, putting forth their 
best speed for fear they should miss the train. 

All Ostern was decorated with flowers and 
triumphal arches ; the crowds cheered them 
as they passed. 

Miss Dalton rose from her sofa and pain- 
fully dragged herself to the window to look 
out and be rewarded by Arthur s look of 
affection and waved good-bye. 

At Dalton followed the long hours, the 
weary entertaining till the last guest had 
spoken the last civil word, and gone his way ; 
and then Lady St. Leger went with Mrs. 
Dalton to her boudoir, and May had time to 
go in search of poor little Jaqueline. 

She found her in the schoolroom, whither 
she had crept to see the carriage drive off. 
She had shed all her tears, her head ached. 
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and she felt it very comfortable to be put on 
the sofa by May, and given a glass of wine 
and some biscuits. 

' I am not going to say one word about it/ 
began May resolutely. * Not even to remark 
how beautiful Bianca looked, or what a lovely 
effect the roses had that you arranged on the 
chancel-screen, Jaquet' 

* No, don't let us talk about it,* said Jaqueline. 

* But I must at least tell Roger where you 
are ; he is wandering about in the most rest- 
less, perturbed manner, wondering what on 
earth has become of you.* 

* Well, set his mind at rest as to my where- 
abouts,' answered Jaqueline. * And you may 
tell him at the same time that as for going 
through it again I have changed my mind — 
and I never will.' 

* Never mind,' said May soothingly. ' It 
will be a great deal better in London, and 
not in the least like this. So don't think 
about it, and don't tease poor Roger; he is 
terrified enough at the prospect already.' 
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She went away to comfort him, and finding 
him disconsolately wandering about the gar- 
den, she invited him to come back to the 
schoolroom with her; and they managed to 
talk comfortably for some time about in- 
different matters. 

* The thing that makes this wedding in- 
finitely worse than most weddings is the 
unnatural hour at which it took place,* said 
Jaqueline, when the summons came to join 
her mother for their drive home. * Fancy 
the whole affair — old shoes and all — being 
over before eleven o'clock.* 

When they were gone, Mrs. Dal ton called 
May and said to her : 

' My darling, your father and I are going 
to drive over to the Manor House to see 
Aunt Maria, and to tell her all about every- 
thing ; would you like to come too ? It 
would be lonely here, and not a nice quiet 
loneliness, for the servants must get the 
house into habitable order again.' 

' I should like to go with you, mamma, of all 
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things/ said May ; ' and while you are talking 
to Aunt Maria, I should like to walk away 
over the moor.' 

' It will be very hot, my child/ 

' I will not start till about five — we need 
not come back till late, need we ?' 

* No ; do just as you like, darling. But 
first of all, had you not better take off your 
bridesmaid's gown } It is already very much 
crushed.' 

May went away to obey. 

They drove over to the Manor House, all 
leaning back each in his or her corner, thankful 
not to be obliged to talk, but to rest in silence 
at last. 

They found Miss Dal ton a good deal better. 
She was delighted to see them, and would not 
hear of their fears lest they should fatigue 
her ; she was not satisfied until they had con- 
sented to sit by her and make themselves 
quite comfortable. 

'Mary shall tell you all about it,' said 
Colonel Dalton, taking possession of the 
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papers. * I have not looked at a paper, and 
my tongue is worn quite thin from saying and 
receiving pretty civilities/ 

Then at last May was allowed to make her 
escape. She was panting for fresh air and 
solitude. It seemed as if the wide common 
would be a paradise to-day, and there she 
would find the absolute solitude for which she 
longed. 

As she went up the High Street she was 
accosted on all sides by cheery voices, with 
gay remarks and admiration of the bride. 
Each triumphal arch had its history, which 
must be heard at length, and with all the 
sympathy in which May never failed ; and 
she had to smile and thank for congratula- 
tions on ever}'^ side. 

Presently she passed a shuffling bent old 
man, and turned with some surprise as she 
recognised old Joe, the sexton of Dal ton 
Church. 

* You here, Joe ?' she exclaimed. 

' Yes, sure, miss, it be I ; my son, he come 
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over to the wedding in a gig, and would have 
it that I should come over after that there 
funeral to drink the health of the corpse. Lor' 
bless me ! — of the bride I mean/ 

May was going on, but he put out his 
horny old hand and stopped her. 

* Miss May,' he said, ' I was rightdown sorry 
about that there open grave ; and Tom/ he says, 
*' Dad," he says, " it's ten to one as it will cost 
you your place /' and I thought I would 
make bold. Miss May, just to say a word to 
you, to ask you if you could make it all right 
for me. I am old, Miss May ; and though it 
ain't much I gets for my work, still it's a good 
deal to a poor man.' 

* I will speak for you,' said May gently. 
*'You thought it no harm, Joe, I am sure.' 

' Lor' bless you, no, miss ! I couldn't see 
no harm in it ; but women is queer and 
squeamish, and one must put up with them.' 
He held her fast and went on : * You see, 
miss, there's reason in everything ; old Janet, 
she died four days ago, and he came up to 
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say there weren't no time to lose ; so I thought 
if I did a stroke of work at night ^ 

But May was gone. Earth, earth, earth ! 
how strangely horrible did the grave and its 
dark details sound in her ears to-day ! May 
sped away fast, and the old man stood look- 
ing after her with slowly muttered words of 
astonishment. 

She reached the common at last — the 
wild, free, open moor, where the heather was 
now in full bloom, and the whole scene was 
covered with a deep purple hue. Among the 
great grey boulders, delicate hairbells and 
yellow buttercups grew ; now and then some 
little spot was emerald-green with moss, or 
covered with a group of delicate, almost tran- 
sparent little fungus-cups. 

A soft fresh wind had risen, and came 
whispering round May, kissing her cheek, 
fanning her with its sweet grateful breath. 
The honey-laden bees hummed their low 
musical tones among the heather-bells. 

A lark started from the soil, and winging 
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its way up, up into the blue vault of heaven, 
sent forth a hymn of passionate love and 
praise. May stood still, and watched it till 
it seemed an almost invisible speck ; and she 
did not move from the spot till, its glorious 
evensong at an end, the little chorister 
suddenly and swiftly fell to earth like a stone, 
its tiny heart beating, and little throat throb- 
bing with the thrill of its ecstasy. 

*The world is very beautiful,' came into 
May's mind ; a holy healing sense that when 
God looked upon the finished work of His 
creation. He had pronounced it to be good. 

She went slowly forward ; she was ap- 
proaching the great stone-quarries. Here the 
stones and rocks were covered with golden- 
yellow lichen ; she came upon a spot of 
ground where once, long ago, a heap of weeds 
had been burnt, and out of the soil had grown 
a brilliant moss, covered with a delicate 
orange-coloured growth. But human beings 
were near ; she could hear the clang of ham- 
mers and picks ; the sound of a voice issued 
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from among the rocks. Up the road came 
a lad into sight, his pick over his shoulder ; 
his hat was on the back of his head ; the light 
air blew his flaxen hair about — it was bleached 
almost white at the ends, and his skin was 
burnt a rich ruddy brown. He came swinging 
along, gaily singing a wordless song. He 
stopped as he passed May, lifting his hat, 
and smiling a smile of pleasure in answer to 
her gentle greeting ; then he went on his way, 
but he left his song unfinished, and whistled 
instead. 

May went into the quarry, up to the very 
shed where she and Arthur had taken refuge 
that stormy evening that seemed so long 
ago. A strange feeling came over her that 
that scene must have taken place in some 
previous state of existence ! 

Entering the shed, she found there was no 
fire in the rusty old grate, but the stones were 
lying untouched in the same position that she 
remembered so well. In one corner sat a 
very old man, munching a great hunch of 
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bread and cheese; he had spread a red 
pocket-handkerchief over his knees, that not 
a crumb should be needlessly wasted. He 
looked up when May entered, nodded gravely 
in answer to her gentle greeting, and went 
on with his meaL 

May sat down on the stone on which she 
had sat before, and leant her head back 
against the wall. She had found the rest and 
quiet she so much needed ; all feeling seemed 
lulled, as a child is lulled by the gentle rock- 
ing of his cradle by the mother's hand. Five 
quiet minutes passed ; then a shadow crossed 
the threshold, and one of the quarry men 
entered the shed. 

* I ask your pardon, miss,* he said, ' but if 
it's fossils you are wanting to-day, father, he 
has got a rare one ;' and he jerked his elbow 
towards the old man in the corner. 

* Thank you,' said May, * I shall be glad 
to see it ; but I was only resting. It is very 
hot to-day, and I am tired.' 

*Yes, miss. I hope you will be com- 
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fortable,' said the man, and he went back to 
his work. The old man slowly fumbled in all 
his pockets, and after a lengthened search 
produced a fossil. 

* ril ax two shillings for this 'ere,' he said 
mutteringly ; 'it's worth more than double, but 
times are bad — times are bad, and Tm glad to 
earn an honest penny that I can call my own.' 

May produced the money, and took the 
fossil from him. The old man mumbled on. 
She could not talk to him to-day ; her eyes 
closed, she was very weary, and a dreamy half- 
sleep was stealing over her. It seemed to 
her that the scene was changed, that the wild 
wind and rain were beating monotonously 
without, that within it was all dark, save for 
the glimmering charcoal fire — all still save for 
the beating of her own heart. She felt that 
touch again on her hands, and heard once 
more that voice saying, half-choked with deep 
feeling, with repentance for his own conduct, 
with a confession he knew not how else to 
make, * May — May ! you would not mind ?' 
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She Started up, the vision passed swiftly 
away, and reality returned. The old man had 
dozed off, and sat so still that a sparrow 
hopped into the shed, looked round with a 
wild, timid glance, uttered a little terrified 
chirp, and flew off with a crumb of bread 
that had fallen from his hand. 

Outside, the sharp click of chisel and ham- 
mer was ceasing by degrees, and the men, 
leaving off work, were assembling together, 
sitting on the stones, taking bread and 
cheese from their pockets, and cans of beer 
from the sheds : it was the hour of re- 
pose. 

May rose up and went out. The sun was 
low, and shining level with her eyes, it daz- 
zled her with its light. She passed through 
the group of men with gentle words and 
smiles ; every cap was raised, and more than 
one * God bless her !' followed her steps as 
she went out into the road, to retrace her 
steps towards the town. 

' I am to have no solitude,* she thought to 
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herself. * There is no solitude to be had 
even in this big wide world.' 

A strange feeling came over her — strange 
for one so young, who all through her sunny 
young life had been sheltered in a loving 
nest — that the river of life is ever rolling, 
rolling on and on. There is no standing 
still on its waves ; no pause on its restless 
waters — it must roll on. There is work to 
be done, a battle to fight, a shore to be 
reached ; no time to spare, no resting on the 
oars till the voyage is over. 

May passed on, her feet growing swifter ; 
the breeze freshened, it was getting late. 
Her feet pressed out the sweet smell of 
mint and thyme on the grass-grown road ; the 
full glory of the sinking sun surrounded her. 
Qver her heart came stealing down a sweet 
and perfect gift — a gift that comes from God 
alone, more precious, more inestimable than 
words can say — the ' peace that passeth all 
understanding/ 

It had passed half-past six,; the heat of the 
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day was over, and Miss Dalton felt stronger 
and less oppressed. She yielded to her 
brother's advice, and allowed her sofa to be 
wheeled out into the front of the house, 
under the shadow of the long veranda. As 
the time passed on, they began to look out 
for May's return, and Colonel Dalton several 
times went to the garden-gate, opened it, and 
looked up the road to catch the first glimpse 
of his daughter. 

The gate had been decorated with greenery 
and a large wreath of flowers by the Manor 
House servants ; they hung heavily now, 
drooping and thirsty, after the long heat of 
the day. 

The little party of three sat tranquilly 
together watching for May. They did not 
care to hurry anything this languid after- 
noon. 

Soon the old garden was glorified and 
illuminated by the glow of light as the sun 
went down ; and presently the gate opened 
widely, and May came in. 
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They glanced at each other, and wondered 
at her beauty: the golden glow shone all 
over her ; her hands were full of flowers — 
purple heather and yellow kingcups and 
wild sweet thyme ; her face was bright, 
radiant ; her blue eyes shining. 

She was half-singing as she came in — half 
chanting Bianca's marriage - hymn. She 
threw all her treasures into Miss Dalton's lap. 

' I have brought you a whiff of the free 
fresh moors/ she said, stooping to kiss her 
lovingly. * It is very beautiful up there. I 
have been to the quarries.' 

' So far ? Are you not very tired, my 
darling ?' said her mother, bending over her, 
and smoothing the soft hair from her brow. 

' Tired ? oh no ! The fresh air and all the 

birds and wild flowers have rested me. Have 

» 

you been waiting long, mamma ? I am so 
sorry.' 

' Never mind, darling ; but come in now, 
for it is really growing late, and we must be 
going home.' 

42 — 2 
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In a little cabinet in her own room at 
home May kept all her treasures; they were 
not many, but all had some precious signifi- 
cance for her. 

She opened the box that night, and added 
two more to the little hoard. One was a 
long silken lock of Bianca's fair hair ; the 
other the fossil she had bought from the old 
workman at the quarries on the afternoon of 
Arthur's wedding-day. 
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